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CLEVELAND ABBE, 


THE METEOROLOGIST OF THE SIGNAL SERVICE, OR “PROBABILITIES.” 
—=—9———= 


— person to whom, in time past, we ! 
were wont indefinitely to allude by 
the title of “Clerk-of-the-weather” is no 
longer a myth, no longer a weak attempt at 
sarcasm on the part of one whom intolerable 
heat, or stiffening cold, or a reign of mud 


and weeping skies had driven to desperate 
imaginings. 

Within a few years daily reports of the 
state of the weather at different parts of the 
country, and predictions with regard to the 
changes that may be expected in this or that 
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section, have become a part of our every 
morning’s news. That daily newspaper 
which has any title to the respect of the 
reading public has its special accommoda- 
tion for the reports of the Signal Service 
Bureau, and every business man as he turns 
over his paper, while discussing his break- 
fast, glances down the columns to see what 
“ Probabilities” has to say with regard to 
the character of the day. On its promises or 
forebodings he deems it safe enough to rely 
as to whether he shall take his umbrella 
under his arm to the store, or shall permit his 
daughter Emily to accompany the proposed 
excursion party; whether he shall order his 
correspondent at Detroit to ship a cargo of 
wheat by way of the lake, or suggest to his 
wife that in the expectation of a fine day she 
may permit the washing for the household 
to be done. How much of saving, of econo- 
my, of health, of happiness depend on the 
adaptation of human affairs to the weather we 
are just beginning to learn through the va- 
ried and increasing uses of the information 
supplied by this new institution, To be 
sure, the predictions with regard to the 
changes are not always entirely verified by 
the phases of meteorology in all parts of the 
country, but, considering the recent estab- 
lishment of the service, and the inexperience 
of most of the observers at the many stations 
it has been found necessary to appoint, the 
accuracy of “ Probabilities” in general has 
demonstrated the value of the service to the 
people. The intelligent and prudent farmer 
will not now sow his grain or mow his grass 
in the face of an approaching north-east rain. 
The intelligent ship-master will not hoist 
anchor and move out to sea when he knows 
that “cautionary” storm-signals have been 
ordered for the region of coast he intends to 
sail down. Verily, here is science to some 
purpose—science made practicable for the 
uses of a whole nation | 

In our portrait we have the indication of 
a very fine nature; the temperament is sensi- 
tive, the mind very active and exceedingly 
nice and accurate in all its efforts. The head 
expands as it rises, being comparatively nar- 
row at the base, and increasing in width all 
the way to the top. Such a person is a nat- 
ural theorist and reasoner, and believes that 
everything in nature has a well ordered cause. 





Observe the squareness of the upper part of 
the forehead, Causality and Comparison be 
ing very prominent. The side-head at the 
temples also expands as it rises, indicating 
large Constructiveness and Ideality, or 4 
capacity for comprehending ‘combinations, 
and the ability to invent and study out truth, 
He has also large Spirituality, which gives 
an appreciation of the higher forms of truth, 
and a sense of the life to come, a feeling that, 
as regards the world and creation, 
“All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 

His Veneration gives him a profound 
sense of creative wisdom and power, a rever- 
ence for all that is great and sacred. His 
Benevolence is strong enough to make him 
sympathetical, kindly, liberal, and especially 
tender toward the helpless and the aged. 
He appears to have a well-developed crown, 
showing aspiration, self-reliance, the sense of 
reputation, and a hunger for appreciation by 
his friends, if not by people generally. He 
appears to have large Cautiousness, which 
gives prudence and guardedness; and we 
think his Combativeness is considerably 
larger than his Destructiveness; that he has, 
therefore, enterprise, earnestness, and spirit, 
without severity, harshness, or cruelty of dis- 
position. He appreciates wit and poetry, 
philosophy, spirituality, art, refinement, and 
is capable of winning a position in the intel- 
lectual and social circles of life. 

Cleveland Abbe is the son of George W. 
Abbe, a life-long resident of New York city, 
and was born on the 8d of December, 1838. 
He was graduated at the College of the City 
of New York, the old “Free Academy,” in’ 
1857. While engaged in his studies he de- 
veloped a taste for mathematics, astronomy, 
and other branches of science, and after grad- 
uation was retained as instructor in mathe- 
matics, both at the University of Michigan 
(Ann Arbor) and at Lansing, Mich., for two 
years. He afterward took part in the Coast 
Survey Service, and had opportunity to pur- 
sue his favorite studies for three years under 
Dr. Gould, at Cambridge, Mass. His prefer- 
ence, however, was the study of astronomy, 
and in the furtherance of that he accepted 
the offer of a position in one of the finest 
observatories of the world, the Royal A® 
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tronomical Institution of Russia, near St. 
Petersburg. 

After a stuy of nearly three years at St. 
Petersburg, he returned to America, hav- 
ing obtained most valuable experience, and 
haying visited many observatories on the 
European Continent. Here he was engaged 
in work at the National Observatory in 
Washington for several months, and while 
thus occupied he received a call to assume 
the dictatorship of the Cincinnati Observa- 
tory, which was founded, as the reader may 
remember, by the labors of Prof. O. B. Mitch- 
ell, and possesses one of the finest telescopes 
in the country, but which had been entirely 
neglected since the death of that eminent 
scientist and patriot. 

To resuscitate this observatory, and to re- 
vive the interest of the people in its favor, 
were hisaim and hope, and though Mr. Abbe 
labored for over two years to effect this end, 
the endowment requisite to put it on a firm 
and independent footing was not obtained, 
and the observatory finally became incorpo- 
rated with‘the Cincinnati Institute. 

While at Cincinnati Mr, Abbe carried out 
a most successful expedition, which occupied 
the most northern post of all the scientific 
parties that were dispatched to observe the 
memorable eclipse of August, 1869. His 
party was stationed in the heart of Dakota 
Territory. 

It was while conducting the regular work 
of the observatory that he conceived and 
carried into execution the first practical 
attempt to form a meteorological weather- 
bureau in this country. 

By earnest effort he succeeded in establish- 
ing, under the auspices. of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, some twenty or thirty 
posts of observation throughout the West 
and South, and along the Great Lakes, from 
which he received three times a day the re- 
sults of simultaneous observations, as tele- 
graphed to him at the observatory; and from 
these reports he compiled a “ Daily Weather 
Bulletin,” which was posted in the rooms of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and these “ Prob- 
abilities” (for such they were first called by 
him) were eagerly sought and utilized for 
their business purposes by the large grain 
dealers and pork packers of that city. 

This undertaking was carried on for sev- 





eral months with marked success, and when, 
in 1871, the U. 8. Signal Service assumed the 
character of a Meteorological Department, 
Mr. Abbe was called upon as the most com- 
petent man to act as its meteorologist. 


—————_~0e—__—__ 


TELEGRAPHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


T= following is taken from the English 
scientific paper Nature: “ At the Tele- 
graph Office, Washington, on December 11, 
1873, an experiment was carried out in the 
presence of Mr. Creswell, the Postmaster- 
General of the United States, the practical 
results of which will be of immense import- 
ance as regards the future of telegraphy 
throughout the world. On that occasion 
the President’s last annual message of 11,500 
words was transmitted from Washington to 
New York, a distance of 290 miles, over a 
single wire, in 22} minutes, the speed obtain- 
ed being over 2,500 letters per minute. 

“ At New York the message was delivered 
from the automatic instrument, printed in 
bold type, in presence of the Postmaster ot 
New York. This achievement in telegraphy 
is the more remarkable, as the principle in- 
velved is not new, but was well known in 
1848. The experiments made at that date 
were practically without result. By the new 
American combination of chemistry and 
mechanism the speed is apparently almost un- 
limited, messages, at the rate of 1,200 words, 
or 6,000 letters, a minute, being afterward 
transmitted with equally satisfactory results, 

“Hitherto the speed attainable over cir- 
cuits of similar length in this country by the 
Wheatstone automatic system, at present in 
use for the ‘ high-speed’ ‘service by the Postal 
Telegraph Department, does not exceed 200 
letters a minute. The new American instru- 
ment has a great advantage, in the extreme 
simplicity of its construction, mechanical de- 
tail giving place to chemical action. One 
important result of this experiment is, that 
it demonstrates that hitherto the speed of 
transmission of electric currents through a 
metallic conductor has been restricted from 
mechanical imperfections in the mechanism 
of the recording or receiving instrument, and 
that by the substitution of chemical decompo- 
sition for mechanical action, an almost unlim- 
ited speed of transmission may be obtained.” 
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VICE AND CRIME: THEIR CAUSES AND CURE—No. 2. 
ULTIMATE ANALYSIS OF CAUSES. 


i the popular estimation, disease and 
premature death are seldom coupled with 
vice and crime. The former are too often 
supposed to be ordinances of nature, con- 
nected with the involuntary and irresponsi- 
ble department of the human constitution, 
while the latter are charged to the responsi- 
ble man. We are sick because we can not 
help it, and die because it is the will of 
Providence; while vice and crime are sup- 
posed to be the exhibitions of a perverse 
will. Sickness is no sin in the popular mind, 
but violation of some formulated statute, 
either human or divine—which is called 
crime—is heinous sin, and punishable with 
heavy penalties. How just this distinction 
is we will consider hereafter. Certain it is 
that they are both great evils, and that stren- 
uous efforts are being made to alleviate or 
cure them with very poor success, 

We make desperate efforts to inaugurate 
new schemes for the suppression of vice and 
crime, and yet we are daily forced to the in- 
quiry if they are not on the increase in our 
midst. Fresh reports of the terrible depray- 
ity of human nature are all the while reach- 
ing us. The daily and weekly press teem 
with the horrifying details of new crimes, 
set forth in all their hideous monstrosity, and 
men, anxious for their own safety, are stimu- 
lated to new exertions toward protecting 
society and punishing the criminals, if not 
wreaking vengeance upon them. We at- 
tempt to exterminate them. We treat them 
as we would the pestilence, and not as one 
of ourselves. We try to believe that they 
are exotic to our civilization, and not indig- 
enous to our social régime. We hang them 
by the neck until they are dead in desperate 
attempts to stamp them out of existence; 
but as we turn from our heartless efforts, we 
are startled by a new crop, grown, as it were, 
in a night, to mock us in bur endeavors, 

There must be causes, and powerful causes, 
for this state of things, Evil could not flour- 
ish as it does unless it fed upon rich pastures. 
Its physiognomy does not betoken starva- 
tion. It lives in luxury, riots in-indulgence, 
and feeds upon the fairest of our sons and 
daughters, It grows steadily, and is spreading 





its evil genius throughout all conditions of 
society. There are the vices of high life and 
the crimes of low life, the sins of the night 
and those of the day, private sensualism and 
public debauchery, all prompting to the in- 
quiry, Why? 

The religionist answers, Natural depravity. 
Granted. But why are not all men equally 
depraved? Why should one man be moral 
and upright, a pattern for his fellows and for 
posterity, while his neighbor is depraved, ap- 
parently, to the very center of his being? 
They both started with the same amount of 
original sin ; what causes them to differ now? 
Surely not grace alone, unless the man out- 
side of the church has more than the man 
inside. There are some other causes besides 
religion for the difference, else why do we 
find so much total depravity among religious 
statesmen? Why do ministers of the Gospel 
sometimes fall from grace and become crim- 
inals and outcasts? Why should any man 
once redeemed ever return again to the 
world? Evil habits bring only sorrow and 
suffering, while virtue brings happiness; why 
do we choose the former and reject the 
latter ? 

Herein lies the unsolved mystery. Here is 
the tale that we proceed to tell—the puzzle 
that we shall attempt to unravel. It is the 
same puzzle that has so often bewildered our 
ancestors, and is to-day the problem of prob- 
lems. Why will men act as they do? is the 
question that has been asked and echoed, 
and asked again until its reverberations have 
become old and familiar tones. And as long 
as it remains unanswered, so long will all 
efforts at the relief of human suffering prove 
abortive. 

Philanthropist and preacher have labored 
long and earnestly in attempts to restore the 
fallen, but a lost estate is seldom regained; 
philosopher and statesman have bent their 
energies to restrain the wicked, but they 
never cease from troubling; theologian and 
scientist have strenuously endeavored to pu- 
rify society, but the continuous rumblings of 
social earthquakes teach us how little has 
been accomplished. It has not been for want 
of effort that we have failed, but because of 
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misdirected effort; it has not been for want 
of will, as some would have us believe, but 
for want of intelligence. We have been as 
zealous in preserving virtue as the China- 
man is in driving away the eclipse; we are 
as earnest in looking after the morals, relig- 
ion, and social relations of our neighbors as 
the Roman Catholics were on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, or as Calvin was in playing censor 
to Survetus; and the propriety of our course 
has often been quite as marked. 

The church long filled its peculiar sphere, 
and yet drunkenness and other vices flour- 
ished almost unchallenged. Its teachings 
and practices in the past have often been 
such as to cause us to blush for our race; 
and yet no one will deny to it either earnest- 
ness or energy. It has fought a battle against 
what it conceived to be wrong with a vigor 
that would have rendered it invincible had 
its efforts always been well directed. No 
opponent but truth and nature could have 
withstood its matchless force and fury. But 
it must be confessed that it has often igno- 
rantly fought against these. It has opposed 
in its incipiency almost every reform of tlie 
past, as it is still found in opposition to the 
reforms of the present. And yet it is really 
the mother of reforms, It teaches the truth 
in the abstract, though it often fails to rec- 
ognize it in the concrete, just as a loving 
mother, after years of separation, might fail 
to recognize the child of her bosom. 

True religion is virtue. It stimulates con- 
science, cultivates morality, induces a sense 
of responsibility, and develops in man that 
love of right and hatred of wrong that is at 
the basis of human progress. Hence the 
church, in teaching religion, makes the re- 
former, while it often causes the reform. 

The true province of the church is to teach 
man his responsibilities; to make him know 
that upon his own actions depend his condi- 
tions; and to stimulate within him an ardent 
longing for the truth. It should make him 
conscientious and spiritually minded; de- 
velop in him faith, hope, and charity, and 
enable him to live with an eye single to the 
establishment of truth and righteousness in 
the earth. When it gets beyond this, it gets 
beyond its sphere; when it undertakes arbi- 
trarily to dictate to man what he shall or shall 
not believe, it is playing the part of a despot ; 





and when it exercises its authority to force 
submission to its decrees, it becomes insuf- 
ferably tyrannical. It can no longer justify 
itself in the exercise of dogmatic authority, 
for it has blundered and stumbled and fought 
the truth so often that it can not further be 
trusted by intelligent men as the interpreter 
of truth. Dogmatic authority must go down 
before the march of intelligence, and reason 
and common sense assume their just position. 

Truth can only be determined by scientific 
investigation. Fact, not fancy; knowledge, 
not speculation; science, not belief, must at 
length come to be acknowledged as the only 
correct basis of action, 

Religion and science have been too long 
unjustly divorced. They are not antagonis- 
tic, but entirely harmonious when properly 
understood. Their spheres of duty are not 
the same; but they are nevertheless co-labor- 
ers in the great field of human progress, 
The one begins where the other ends, and 
yet they have neither beginning nor ending. 
Science must be forever the investigator and ex- 
ponent of truth, while religion stimulates to 
such action as science declares to be right. 
Disease, vice, and crime, and every other 
form of human evil, must be treated in the 
light of scientific knowledge, rather than of 
religious speculation, if we would ever be 
successful. 

The temperance reform offers another illus- 
trious example of zeal, but not according to 
knowledge, of energy misdirected, and of 
success so partial as to suggest complete fail- 
ure. For nearly a century it has labored 
with great earnestness, and with just enough 
success to prove the immense value of its 
ideas (I would say principles if it had any 
that it respected); and yet intemperance 
rages only less fearfully than formerly. That 
it has been of immense value to thousands of 
individuals, and to society as a whole, no 
one can reasonably doubt; but that it has 
reached the summit of its glory and its use- 
fulness seems equally evident, unless it shall 
take a “new departure.” Perhaps the time 
has come for that. It has accomplished of the 
good work all that it is capable of accomplish- 
ing without a much clearer conception ana 
rigid application of principles than it has here- 
tofore shown. It can not thrive upon vain 
expediency, no matter how valuable the expe- 
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dients may be. It must recognize its under- 
lying principles, and faithfully adhere to 
them, if it would be that power for good 
that it is capable of being. I do not mean 
to say that temperance organizations may 
not continue aiding weak human nature as 
they have done, but only that they never can 
be successful in the prevention and cure of 
drunkenness until they make a systematic 
application of the principles of total absti- 
nence, & thing which they are now very far 
from doing. 

What are these principles? If total absti- 
nence societies are based upon any principles 
whatever, it is that stimulants are poisons, 
and hence to be totally abstained from. A 
simple declaration that alcohol is bad as a 
beverage, is not a declaration of a principle, 
but of an isolated fact; and as long as one 
operates with reference to a fact without 
comprehending the principle involved, he is 
an empiric, and is simply doomed to defeat. 
The rum-seller’s principles are much more 
clearly defined than the temperance man’s 
ever have been; and hence his success. We 
must go behind the fact, and discover the 
law that explains it, before we have arrived 
at the principle; but when we have done 
this, our power becomes marvelously en- 
hanced. 

Principles are rules that always apply. 
They have no exceptions. If the use of alco- 
hol is bad on principle, as we claim it is, it 
is always bad. There are no conditions nor 
circumstances in which a poison may be in- 
troduced into the living organism without 
injury to it. If alcohol is bad as a beverage, 
it is also bad as a medicine; if it is good as 
a medicine, it is good as a beverage. The 
fact that a physician prescribes it does not 
in any respect change its nature or modify 
its effects. Total abstinence is a great falla- 
cy if alcoholic medication is science; per 
contra, if total abstinence is founded upon 
principle, that is, is scientific, drug-medica- 
tion is a woeful delusion. To discover in 
the same person the advocate of these two 
practices, is to discover a sad illustration of 
logical inconsistency—an eloquent example 
of the fact that a man may believe anything, 
no matter how absurd, if it has been suffi- 
ciently long taught. Nothing short of the 
prestige of a system rooted and grounded in 








human prejudice by two thousand years of 
almost unquestioned authority, could with- 
stand the demonstrations of science and total 
abstinence as drug-medication has. 

Total-abstinence men fail to recognize and 
apply their principles in still another import- 
ant respect. They have never learned to dis- 
criminate between normal, and, therefore, le- 
gitimate exercise of the organs, and abnormal 
gratification of them. There must be a line 
of demarkation between the right and wrong, 
and that line must be drawn in obedience to 
general principles, and not in answer to ap- 
petites and passions. If men abstain totally 
from alcohol on principle, they are just as 
truly bound to abstain from all other sub- 
stances that bear a similar relation to the 
organism. Discrimination to satisfy popular 
prejudice will never do. The principle of 
total abstinence involves rejection of all sub- 
stances which, when introduced into the 
system, will produce abnormal effects. All 
stimulants, tonics, narcotics—drugs of every 
sort and kind, are comprehended within the 
principle. 

Alcohol is dangerous, we are told, because 
its use produces an abnornial appetite which 
craves increasing indulgence. Every other 
abnormal indulgence does the same thing. 
There is not a stimulant, narcotic, sedative, 
or tonic in the pbarmacopeeia, that, when 
used, does not call for increased doses. To- 
bacco, opium, tea, coffee, etc., are to be class- 
ified under the same general head with alco- 
hol; they are, when used, abnormal gratifi- 
cations, and are properly comprehended 
under the principle of total abstinence, 

Increasing desire is the test of an abnormal 
appetite. Proper gratifications always sat- 
isfy, while improper gratifications excite to 
desire, which demands increased indulgences 
from day to day. The use of healthful food 
or drink never induces excessive cravings. 
From childhood to old age the eater and 
drinker of only healthful substances desires 
such as the system needs, and never increases 
except as the needs of the system increase; 
but improper food and drink stimulate to 
gluttony and riotous excesses. Who eats 
food of the proper quality will not err as to 
quantity, if all his other habits are correct; 
who drinks only water, will never drink ex- 
cessively ; who exercises all the organs of his 
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body and mind in obedience to their laws 
will always hold them under control; but 
let him once enter on the downward path of 
abnormal self-gratification, and the end of 
the journey none can tell short of self-destruc- 
tion. 

It is the first step that costs. It is the first 
indulgence, no matter how slight it may be, 
that opens the flood-gates of passion, and 





renders each increasing indulgence more en- 
ticing. The tea-drinker prepares himself for 
the coffees; the coffee fails and tobacco is 
added, and this is followed, in the majority 
of cases, by wine, or brandy, or whisky—or, 
what is equally bad, pills and powders of a 
similar nature. But we must defer till an- 
other time, when we hope logically to prove 
these statements, ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 








epartment of fyeligion and Hsochology 





Know, 


Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight. —Mrs. Hemans. 





THE LESSON OF A DAY. 


Ou, thou out-gliding day! 

That knoweth neither hurry nor delay, 
I ery with vain regret, 
Oh, go not! go not yet, 

Till I redeem thy chances cast away! 


For in a vague, sweet dream 
I drifted down thy smoothly-flowing stream, 
Forgetful of the real, 
In love of the ideal, 
Yielding the things that are for things that 
seem. 


Yet thou, thou wilt not pause. 
Obedient to universal laws, 
Thou holdest on thy way; 
Nor wilt thou even stay 
To hear me plead my weak, unstable cause. 


It matters not at. all 
To thee, oh, day! whether I stand or fall— 





Whether I boldly seize 
Thine opportunities, 
Or let them slip, for aye, beyond recall. 


As passionless as fate, [wait 
Thou turnest at time’s wheel, and while I 
For some auspicious hour 
To bring my hopes to flower, 
Lo! the night drops, and I am desolate. 


Thy light strikes through and through 
The cobweb of my life, oh, witness true! 
Thou showest every one 
The deeds that I have done— 
But showest thou the good I meant to do? 


Sweet day, thou teachest me 

That good intents are nothing till they be 
Incarnated in works; 
That one who idly shirks 

The present task has no reward in thee. 


—_+0e—_——__- 


DREAMS AND THEIR FULFILLMENT. 


REAMS break in upon the unconscious 

slumberer, visions disturb mental in- 
activity, spirit paintings are hung on memo- 
ry’s walls, nights are made sensational by 
soul-impressing shadows of coming events. 
Tables tip, raps are heard, the world careens, 
and “dreamers” are jostled by learned bigots 
and knowing skeptics whose tongues are 
trained to say “ humbug” without a passing 
investigation; while the credulous stand 
agape with amazement, believing the whole 
invisible world thrown open to view, with 





the first ripple of light across the mirror of 
the soul, :, 

Two extreme views of a mysterious some- 
thing, which is transcribable by a third, under 
the classification of sleight-of-hand; odic 
force, and psychology, and to these three 
agencies, it is heiieved by many, all of the 
strange phenomena that are manifested by 
the various manipulations and laws of subtile 
force and spirit power are attributable. 

But of each, or all of these, it is not the 
object of this article to inquire; but to nar- 
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rate, in brief, some facts directly connected 
with, and forming a part of, the life of the 
writer regarding dreams and foretelling com- 
ing events. 

Dreams formed a leading feature in my 
sleeping hours nearly as long ago as memory 
extends ; and so frequent were they that they 
neither awoke anxiety nor comment up to 
the time -’hen I had reached my seventeenth 
year. And not until the Fall of 1852 was 
there the slightest attention paid to the 
rough impressions made by them on the mind. 
At this time it was my fortune, or misfortune, 
to leave my home in the East for a then dis- 
tant State in the West, where, alone and 
among strangers, the real cares of life began. 
Isolated from all associations then held dear, 
seventy miles from a post-office, and two 
hundred from the nearest railroad, the inter- 
vals between the reception of news from 
home seemed ages, and the days were counted 
and the hours anticipated when tidings from 
friends would greet me again. Then began 
a series of dreams which have accompanied 
and foreshadowed the future for the past 
" twenty years. And though the same dream 
brought or was the procursor of the same 


events, yet it was impossible to perceive any 
possible relation between the dream and the 


fact. But, nevertheless, for ten years, there 
was not a single instance that seven or more 
days before receiving news from home I 
would not dream of walking and talking with 
some friend who had died years before. 
Meeting an old friend, a few days ago, who 
has a son down near the Indian Territory, he 
remarked: “I am going to hear from James, 
for,” said he, “I had a long talk with your 
brother (now dead), a few nights ago, and it 
has never failed me.” About three hours 
after, meeting him in the post-office, he held 
up a letter, and said: “I have just received 
a letter from James.” 

In the Fall of 1860 I came into possession 
of a more than common thoroughbred stock 
horse, dapple chestnut, seven years old, and 
weighing fourteen hundred pounds. Docile 
as a kitten, yet full of the renowned vigor of 
the wild Norman, the horse was a great 
favorite with us all, because of his beauty 
and excellence, and to me was a fruitful source 
of both pleasure and anxiety. Retiring one 
night, as usual, I dreamed that my favorite 





horse was dead. The vision (if one it was) 
did not leave me with the blank impression 
that he was dead, only, but carried me mi- 
nutely through the entire struggle until death 
ensued, The scene opened in a strange place; 
I was crossing a small stream or rivulet with 
my horse, when a thick-set, dark-complex- 
ioned man approached from the rear and 
assaulted the horse with an axe, severing one 
of his limbs, and, in spite of all my power, 
succeeded in maiming him to that extent 
that he struggled only for a short time, 
reared and fell directly back, and when he 
struck the ground was dead. This made a 
strong impression upon my mind at the time, 
so strong, indeed, that every means was made 
use of to guard against an accident. I could 
not shake off the impression of that dream, 
and I went so far as to offer him privately 
for half his value, and should have disposed 
of him at a fair price, in a few days, but for 
an accident (if such it may be called) which 
finished my efforts in that direction. 

Several weeks had passed, and I began to 
think that my dream was but a dream after 
all, when business called me to an adjacent 
county. Takingan early breakfast, I hitched 
my favorite horse to the buggy and drove 
away. Precisely at eleven o'clock that day 
we crossed a small stream or run, where I 
watered the horse, and then drove him only 
about thirty rods farther when I was obliged 
to stop, the horse appearing to be suffering 
the most intense agony. I detached him 
from the wagon and made use of every ap- 
pliance that could be procured for his relief, 
but without avail. In forty minutes from the 
attack, and while I was leading him, he 
stopped, reared upon his haunches, and fell 
directly back, dead. I employed two men 
to dig a hole for him where he fell. When 
the pit was ready they found that one leg 
had to be cut off before he could be well got 
into it, because his limbs had assumed inflex- 
ibly the position they took when he fell. 
After some investigation it was ascertained 
that a man had.entered my barn the night 
previous to his death, and had mixed arsenic 
with the grain that was always prepared the 
night before for the horse’s feed, and the 
poison evidently did not take effect until the 
watering at the brook. © a 

Losing some property about this time, and 
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failing to gain any knowledge of its where- 
abouts, I was prevailed upon’ by a friend to 
consult a lady, then living in Madison Coun- 
ty, New York, who claimed to be a clairvoy- 
ant, I found hey at home with her family; 
everything about her bore the air of refine- 
ment and culture. Nothing in the house 
betokened anything out of the course of 
ordinary life. I judged the lady to be not far 
from seventy years of age, and when I made 
my business known she said that she “ would 
tell me all she could,” and seemed to mani- 
fest considerable interest, for, after descant- 
ing upon my loss, she glided quietly off upon 
my future life, its changes, misfortunes, and 
fortunes. To-day, after passing through 
years of ups and downs, I must say, in justice 
to her memory, that all but two parts of what 
then seemed to me a terrible drama has come 
to pass, and one of the last two begins to 
light up the horizon. And the question 
forces itself upon the mind, how could these 
changes (the very properties out of which they 





were finally wrought had yet no existence ex- 
cept in embryo) impress the mind of this 
lady in such a manner that, long after she 
had turned to dust, the acts were being ful- 
filled? This could not have arisen from any 
brain-wave theory, or by reading the thoughts 
of others. Among the things that she unfold- 
ed that day was that I had a valuable horse, 
which she described very minutely, ending 
by saying that he had a white spot on his 
right side, about the size of a twenty-five 
cent piece. This I flatly contradicted. The 
horse at that time occupied a box-stall in a 
double boarded barn, to reach which two 
well-fitted and locked doors had to be opened. 
Besides, the horse was then gnveloped in a 
large, close-fitting, double blanket, covering 
him completely from below his eyes to his 


tail, and the doors were not unlocked from 
the time I left in the morning until my return, 
My first business, after going into the barn, 
was to enter his stall, lift the blanket, and, 
lo, the white spot was there! What was it? 
A. B, CRANDALL. 
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bly an invalid write anything health- 
ful?” was the inquiry made of one 
whose whole life has been a contest between 
illness and partial returns of health. Let 
facts speak for themselves. 

There is a very old book which says, “ If 
thou faint in the day of adversity, thy 
strength is small.” Sickness is the keenest 
kind of adversity. So the invalid who en- 
dures suffering with all patience and often- 
times cheerfulness, possesses a strength, both 
intellectual and moral, which the one who 
frets and murmurs and pines knows nothing 
of. And often the feeblest woman in the 
power of endurance rises far above the strong 
man vexed by the least tapping of disease at 
the doors of his frame. 

One such I knew, a fair girl of eighteen, 
whom an attack of facial neuralgia had re- 
duced so low that she could not walk with- 
out assistance, and could sit up but a short 
time each day; whose nights for three 
months were sleepless from pain, and who 
had no power to take other nourishment than 
was given by a tea-spoon, “ It is very hard,” 
she said, “ but it might be worse, and I shall 





ENDURE. 


get well some day. Iam going to make that 
article I began, for when our friend is far 
away, he will look at it, and remember what 
a sick girl can do.” So, sitting in her easy 
chair, she worked with her fingers day by 
day until the elaborate and beautiful gift was 
completed. “I believe making that helped 
me to get well,” she said, “for I had to think 
of it instead of the pain.” 

“ Well, if I am nervous from pain for a few 
hours,” says another, “I have intervals of 
ease, and then I feel so thankful when I can 
take up my pen and write thoughts which 
have come to me when lying wakeful at 
night. And I look around my room and see 
how many comforts I have, and think of the 
many who have so very little, and whose 
hoursof suffering are not soothed by kind- 
ness and the attentions so greatly needed. 
And I can bear and be grateful, and pray for 
those whose lot is not blest as mine. I do 
wish sometimes tired nature’s sweet restorer 
would visit my pillow oftener and stay 
longer, but then as I lie awake I look out and 
see the bright stars above me, and the lights 
from the windows of our neighbors; and 
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then come memories of the past, cheerful 
memories of the good and the loved. Now, 
if I were sleeping I would not have these to 
enjoy, for the noise and labors of the house- 
hold in daylight disperse such thoughts. 
And I often fancy I hear the songs of minis- 
tering angels keeping watch around my bed. 
If it is fancy it is no wrong, and if it is 
poetry, it is “a thing of beauty, and a joy 
forever.” And it is often such a comfort, 
when unable to leave my bed, to be propped 
up with the pillows, and with pen and 
paper send letters to friends far away. Or to 
write thoughts which may cheer and soothe 
others afflicted like myself.” Oh, this lifting 
even one finger to lighten the burdens of 
others, takes off half the weight of our own. 





Try it, oh, wearied one; aid by thy counsel 
and by sympathy, and be blest. 

Well, then, when suffering ceases for 9 
while, one wants to make up for lost time, 
I feel as if I had been on a journey some 
where, and had returned—I find so many 
things out of place, so many things needing 
busy fingers to repair them. Then the pen 
which has been idle must go to work, and 
ideas seem to flow faster and come more 
freshly in these intervals of strength. 

Look on the bright side of life ; think how 
many blessings are yours; think how many 
suffer from diseases far worse than yours; 
bless God for the desire and the power to 
rise above the physical, and enjoy the mental, 

ETHEL, 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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: MARIE SOPHIE SCHWARTZ—PORTRAIT. 
THE EMINENT AUTHOR. 


ERE is a head and face of remarkable 
power. Many, at the first glimpse, 
would be disposed to exclaim, “ Strong-mind- 
ed,” and accredit her with views well-entitled, 
perhaps, as ultra-womanish. The face, though 
wearing the typical Scandinavian strain, as 
perceptible in Jenny Lind and Nilsson, yet 
certainly displays more striking elements of 
character, The high, reflective forchead, the 
earnest, steady eyes, the firm mouth, and 
positive chin are revelations in themselves. 
There is the robust energy of the man min- 
gled with the tenderness and emotional sus- 
ceptibility of the woman. The very marked 
development of the crown, that very large 
Firmness and strong Self-esteem, tell the story 
of struggle, trial, aspiration, and achievement. 
There is an equipoise of faculty which could 
not be otherwise than the result of self-culture 
and varied experience. The temperament of 
Madame Schwartz is chiefly of the motive 
order, and to it, in the main, she owes her 
successes; it has impressed her mental life 
with enduring, plodding energy, and offset 
any tendency to irritation and impatience 





which her rare executive organization might 
experience when working at some difficult 
undertaking. How keen her discernment of 
character in others! That sharply outlined 
forehead, so lofty at Human Nature, cleaves 
through the mask of assumption and affec- 
tation, and reads the heart of the would-be 
impostor. The organs contributing to mem- 
ory and analytical judgment are also well 
marked. Hence the minuteness and delicacy 
of her portraitures of character. She appreci- 
ates the differences of people, as regards their 
individual humors and caprices, as very few 
appreciate them, and her published works 
abound with proof of this mental power. She 
is truthful withal, and seeks certain positive 
ends in whatever she attempts. With that 
face before us we could not impeach her with 
selfish aims, although ambition has lent its 
stimulus to her effort. 

Madame Schwartz was born in Boras, West 
Gothland, on the fourth of July, 1819. Her 
family name is Birath. Her parents died 
when she was a very small child, leaving her 
to the care of an uncle, whose death, shortly 
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afterward, left her in circumstances border- 
ing on destitution. In order that the girl 
might learn to support herself, a friend of the 
family secured for her instruction in painting, 
an art in which she became well skilled, and 
so was enabled to sustain herself in comfort. 

In 1839, when twenty years of age, she was 
married to Professor Schwartz, whose strong 
prejudice against the pursuit of art and liter- 





ature by women led her for a time to lay 
aside both her brush and pen, for she had al- 
ready begun to write as well as to paint. 
Eleven years later, however, her husband con- 
sented to the anonymous publication of her 
first novel; and the cordial reception ac- 
corded to this by both critics and public led 
to the publication of others, which gained 








for her initials—they alone appearing—an | 


enviable fame. After her husband’s death, 
her full name was given with her works, and 
she is to-day universally regarded one of the 
foremost of Scandinavian authors. Her books 
have been translated into German, and she is 
quite as favorably known in Berlin as in 
Stockholm. It is but recently that American 
readers have made her acquaintance through 
the excellent translations of some of her 


volumes by Misses Selma Borg and Marie 
Brown; and she has become a favorite with 
us as with the Germans. 

A few lines from her writings will give the 
reader.an impression of her power in sketch- 
ing character. For instance, of Mirabeau : 


“The light from the candelabra fell upon 
the stranger’s features, which were at once 
homely and attractive. 
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“There was something of the lion in them, 
so large and rough hewn did they seem, and 
yet they chained the gaze. His brow was 
irradiated with a peculiar light, or rather 
with a reflection from the brilliant eyes, 
which gleamed and flashed with genius. In 
this face, scarred by disease, somewhat re- 
laxed by passion, but beaming with energy 
and intelligence, could be read that its owner 
was gifted with a measure of genius, that a 
higher power had destined him for great 
deeds anda deep hold in human events.” 

*” * * * * 

“ Countess was one of those women 
who are rightly called dangerous and irre- 
sistible. It is impossible to say wherein their 
power lies, but it is equally impossible to es- 
cape them. She was far from handsome, 
would scarcely, upon a closer examination, 
be called good-looking, and yet, she was 
spoken of for her beauty. Her features were 
irregular, and only the flashing and intelli- 
gent eyes could account for her being called 
the beautiful Countess Her eyes 
were rather small than large, but they had 
an expression which captivated magically, 
and made it impossible for one to forget them 
or to weary of looking into their depths, 
They made one forget that her nose was too 
small, and that her mouth was not pretty. 
Her hair was unusually abundant and of a 
light chestnut brown, assuming at times a 
reddish tinge when seen in a certain light, 
which gave it the appearance of being 
sprinkled with gold dust; it was also 
wavy, so that it resembled a light cloud, 
The countess was tall, lively, gifted, 
proud, and thoughtless, changeable and im- 
perious, willful and coquettish. Always 
variable, always new, never the same. One 
moment gentle as a dove, the next passionate 
and capricious as a tyrant. One day rapt 
and absorbed, abandoning herself to roman- 
tic dreams, the next laughing at idealism and 
worshiping folly. She displayed an unheard- 
of perseverance when a conquest was to be 
made, either of a man or woman, who did 
not appear willing to render her the homage 
she was accustomed to receive; but the mo- 
ment she had conquered the reluctant subject 
she lost all interest for the one she had made 
so much effort towin. * * * She had 
too much ability to be a coquette of the 











usuai order. She did not attempt to capti. 
vate with bare shoulders, a small waist, jay. 
guishing glances, charming smiles, nor the 
fashionable style of her dress. The counte 
employed neither rouge nor padding, jewelry 
nor flowers to enhance her charms; she had 
chosen quite another means. ‘The silly may 
busy themselves with that nonsense, which, 
after all, will not hinder them from being 
tedious and growing old,’ thought the coun. 
tess, She determined to be original, and 
that in a way that would make her the most 
courted of all attractive women.” * * * 

“The main trait in the major’s character 
was self-love and lack of respect for every. 
thing old. He was a hater of the nobility, 
of aristocracy, because he was a quite insig- 
nificant member of it, without property, and 
placed on one of the lowest rounds of the 
ladder in his caste, instead of being, as his 
seli-love demanded, one of the most distin. 
guished and most considered. As he could 
not be one of the first, he did not wish to be 
one of the last, but appeared against the 
whole class, and drew a certain attention to 
his name by the liberal views he entertained, 
and by defending the rights of the people 
in the Diet.” 

How well she had contemplated the “ best 
society,” and the ways of the civil service, 
may be inferred from the following sprightly 
extract : 

“ «My dear, think of what we owe to our 
position in society. Iam rich, rich through 
you, and if we lived retired would it not look 
in the eyes of the world as if I were a miser 
who only thought of investing his money? 
And besides, what enjoyment could one then 
have of existence? None. Now, on the 
contrary, fortune gives me the opportunity 
of leading a life agreeable in every respect. 
My horses excite admiration whenever we 
drive out; my establishment is considered 
the most elegant, an actual model, after which 
all desire to pattern their dwellings, for s 
great part of the furniture is imported. I 
am the one who gives the ton in our society. 
People know that what I have is modern and 
tasteful, as well as manufactured in Paris. 
You, again, are the object of all the ladies 
envy and all the gentlemen's admiration. 
_ When you appear in company, one examines 





every detail of your attire; have you a new, 
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ata foreign style in your dress, your mantle, or | the means which wealth affords, President 
or the an unusual material, the other ladies willtake | S——, for example, is obliged to borrow 
unten pattern from it directly. You are young, | money; he turns to me. At the next pro- 
jewelry you are rich, you are @ genius, and besides, | motion he says a good word for me to the 
re had my wife; you ought, consequently, to live in | government, and I am advanced directly. I 
ly may the world which pays homage to you, and | have a fine house, and people strive to gain 
which, think that this homage is a real pleasure to | entrance to it. The result is that they have 
being me, for the applause which we reap from our | every reason in the world to favor my suc- 
5 con fellow-beings contributes very essentially to | cess. We have entirely left the subject, and 
1, and the true value of life. Besides, you ought to | I am obliged to be in court at eleven o'clock. 
e most consider what a great advantage it is to me | You will thus go to the opera this evening, 
* + to live in fine style and associate in the higher | where I will come for you, as _— dine — 
: i fo f oO o—, opos, my dear, you rea 

aracter ae. Soe ees, es ee eS aka feel badly z the tems ges 
every- will be easy for me to get promoted before when I came to accompany you home. 
»bility, others who neither possess my merits nor the | Goodness, how you were dressed, black as 
insig. ability to gain friends and protectors through | a nun!’” 
y, and - 

of the 

=a HEADS AND HATS AND CHARACTER. 

istin- 
could T does not require, in all cases, a close | its shape—whether it be a long oval or a 
| to be and particular examination of the head to | short oval, or is nearly round; then he looks 
st the obtain, approximately, the outline, the drift, | for a hat of similar shape, and comes ‘very 
ion to and spirit of the character. One does not | near a fit at the first effort. Some men 
‘ained, have heads nearly square; some have long, 
people ° thin heads; and some of these peculiar 


shapes must be fitted, if fitted. at all, by 








* best having hats made or blocked specially 

ervice, for them. If they do not have them thus 

ightly carefully blocked to fit, and have the rim 
properly formed, there is, in the case of the 

to our square head, an awkward flattening of 

rough the hat, compelling the rim to droop in 

nt look front and rear and curl up at the sides, while 

 miser in the case of the 

oneyt Fig. 1. Fig. 3. store hat, which is — 

e then need to take a tailor’s or a shoemaker’s meas- | forced on a round or 

on the ure of a man on the street to be able to say, | broad head, the rim 

tunity “That is a large, finely-built man,” or “he | is awkwardly arched 

spect. is disproportioned and clumsily organized ;” | fore and aft, and lop- 


er we or“ he'is small,” or “thin,” or “round-shoul- | ped down at the sides. 
idered dered,” or “ stout,” or “stubby,” or “pursy,” | Let the reader look at 
which or “flat and flabby.” The eye, practiced by | men while walking 
for & daily contact with many people, quickly | behind them, and the 





ed. I takes the measure of the general make-up | points which our en- 

rciety. of men. In fact, a shoe-dealer looks at a | gravings represent 

mn and foot, a hatter at a head, or a clothier at the ; will be readily seen. 

Paris. figure of a person and walks away to the | In respect to one with ha 

jadies’ right boots, hats or coats, and frequently | a narrow head, the hat will appear flattened 
ation. brings the very garment that will fit to a | at the sides. In respect to the other, the 
mines hicety. head being broad and fully rounded out, 
A new, In the selection of a stiff hat foracustomer, | the hat looks broad when it fits the head, 





the hatter looks into the old hat to discover | and the brim is warped and drawn out of 
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shape. In the character of the first (see 
fig. 3) there may be expected frankness, not 
much force, policy, or severity. He may be 
social, moral, and intellectual. The second 
will be sly, severe, quarrelsome, if opposed ; 
will love money, and be likely to indulge 
the appetite. He will work hard, and, as it 
were, bruise his way, if necessary, through 
the world. The narrow-headed man, on the 
other hand, will think, plan, look ahead, work 
his way easily ; will go around the hill rather 
than over it, and make his head save his 
hands in many ways. 

A word or two with regard to the hat 
itself. Men often ridicule the ludicrous 
fashions of women, making fun of their 
“ bushel-heads ” and little bonnets; their 











long, dragging dresses, and their tight laced 
waists; their high heels, and—well, the jy. 
dies retort and make fun of our ridiculoy 
stove-pipe hats—and well they may, for they 
are uncomfortable, inconvenient, not at al] 
healthful, and, at the same time, expensive, 
easily soiled, and soon come to look shabby, 
What is there more comfortable, economical, 
or suitable for any and all occasions, thang 
light, soft felt-hat? It need not weigh mon 
than four or five ounces; it may be ventilat. 
ed, or made of material which will permit 
perspiration to pass off, and so prevent 4 
par-boiling of the upper portion of the 
scalp, which makes so many men bald-head- 
ed. Why not wear a common-sense, 
light, easy, pleasant hat, instead of those u- 
sightly, unhealthful stove-pipes? 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES IN PHRENOLOGY. 


NDER the title of Extracts From 

SpurzHeErm, Mr. F. H. Burbank con- 
tributes the following to the Herald of Life, 
a weekly religious newspaper, published in 
Springfield, Massachusetts: “It is an error to 
say that animals act solely by instinct. It is 
true that some of their doings, such as the 
labor of insects, are the result of mere in- 
stinctive powers; but many animals modify 
their actions according to external circum- 
stances; they even select one among different 
motives, and often resist their internal im- 
pulsions or instincts. A dog may be hungry, 
but with the opportuntity he will not eat, be- 
cause he remembers the blows which he has 
received for having done so under similar 
circumstances, If, in following his master, 
he is separated from him by a carriage, he 
does not throw himself under the feet of the 
horses or the wheels, but waits till it has 
passed, and then by increasing his speed he 
overtakes his master. This shows that some 
animals act with understanding. On the 
other hand, though new-born children cry, 
and suck the finger, they certainly do not act 
from understanding. And, if men of great 
genius manifest talents without knowing 
that such faculties exist; if any calculate, 
sing, or draw, without any previous educa- 
tion, do they not so by some internal im- 
pulse, or instinct, as well as the animals 
which sing, build, migtate, and gather pro- 
visions ? Instinct, then, is not confined to 
animals, and understanding is not a pre- 
rogative of mankind. * * * 

“Did animals and men learn all from 
others, why should individuals, similarly 
circumstanced in regard to manner of livin 
and instruction, excel the rest? Why freer. 
one nightingale sing better than another 





living in the same wood? Why, amonga 
drove of oxen, or horses, is one individual 
good-tempered and meek, and another ill 
natured and savage? M. Dupont de Ne 
mours had a cow which, singularly, knew 
how to open the gates of an inclosure ; none 
of the herd ever learned to imitate its pro 
cedure, but waited impatiently near the 
entrance for its leader. I have the history 
of a pointer, which, when kept out ofa 
place near the fire by the other dogs of the 
family, used to go into the yard and bark; 
all immediately came and did the same; 
meanwhile he ran in and secured the best 
place. Though his companions were often 
deceived, none of them ever imitated his 
stratagem. 1 also knew of a little dog 
which, when eating with large ones, behaved 
in the same manner, in order to secur 
his portion, or to catch some good bits 
These are instances of genius among alk 
mals, which are by no means the result of 
instruction. Children often show particular 
dispositions and talents before they have re 
ceived any kind of education. Almost every 

reat man has, in infancy, given earnests of 
facure eminence. Achilles, hidden in Pyr 
rha's clothes, took the sword from among 
the presents of Ulysses. Themistocles, when 
a child, said that he knew how to aggram- 
dize and render a state powerful. Alexander 
would not dispute any prize at the Olympic 
games, unless his rivals were kings. At four 
teen years of age, Cato, of Utica, showed the 

reatest aversion totyranny. Nero was 
se his cradle. Pascal, when twelve yeats 
old, published his treatise on Conic Sections. 
Voltaire made verses when only seven years 
of age. The number of such instances & 
very great, and it is unnecessary to men 
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more here, as they must be within the scope 
of every one’s knowledge. * * * 

“After having seen what nature does in 
man, let us inquire into the means by which 
she effects it. Religious people commonly 
believe in a mere supernatural dispensation 
of gifts; but there can not be a doubt of 
natural causes also contributing to produce 
the phenomena of mind. I may follow the 
example of other natural philosophers, and 
confine myself to proving a relation between 
the body and the manifestations of the mind, 
or I may endeavor to determine the special 

wers of the mind and the respective organs. 

his latter task has been accomplished by 
Phrenology. Here I shall only show, in a 
summary way, how reasoning coincides with 
observation. It is important duly to ap- 

reciate my expressions upon the subject. I 

to not say the organization produces the 
affective and intellectual faculties of man’s 
mind, as a tree brings forth fruit, or an ani- 
mal procreates its kind; I only say that or- 
ganic conditions are necessary to the mani- 
estations of mind. I never venture beyond 
experience; and, therefore, consider the 
faculties of the mind only in as far as they 
become apparent by the organization. Nei- 
ther denying nor affirming anything which 
can not be verified by experiment, I make 
no researches on the lifeless body nor on the 
soul alone, but on man asa living agent, I 
never question what the affective and intel- 
lectual faculties may be in themselves; do 
not attempt to explain how the body and 
soul are united and exercise a mutual in- 
fluence, nor examine what the soul can affect 
without the body. The soul may be united 
to the body at the moment of conception or 
afterward ; it may be different in every in- 
dividual, or be of the same kind in all; it 
may be an emanation from God, or something 
else. Whatever metaphysicians and theolo- 
gians may decide in regard to these various 
points, the position, that manifestations of 
the faculties of the mind depend, in this life, 
on organization, can not be shaken. Let us, 
then, consider the proof which reasoning af- 
fords of this principle of Phrenology. 

“I. Difference of the sexes, The faculties of 
the mind are modified in the sexes; some 
are more energetic in men, others in women. 
Do, then, the souls of men and women differ, 
or is it more probable that the faculties are 
moditied because their organs or instruments 
vary? Phrenology shows that certain parts 
of the brain are more developed in men, 
others in women, and thus renders the pecu- 
liarities in the mental manifestations of each 
easily explicable. There are, however, many 
instances in which the intellectual faculties 
of women resemble those of men, and the 
contrary. 


“II. Individuality of every person, ‘Fhe 


mental faculties are modified in every indi- 
vidual. 


Now, is it probable that the soul 





differs universally, or is it more likely that, 
as the whole human kind has descended 
from an original pair, all modifications of 
the faculties may be explained by differences 
in the organs on which each respectively de- 
pends? Like species of animals, and man, ° 
also, have essentially the same corporeal 
structure; there is merely difference of pro- 
portion and development in the various parts 
of which the body is composed ; and these 
differences in the organs produce correspond- 
ing varieties in the functions attached to 
them. 

“TIT. Ages, Mental manifestations are mod- 
ified by age. Either the soul, or its instru- 
ments, therefore, must produce these modified 
manifestations. It is ascertained that certain 
faculties appear early in life, or at a later 
period, according as the peculiar organs of 
each are developed. The same law holds in 
both affective and intellectual faculties; the 
manifestations of all are not simultaneous. 
Several of both orders appear in infancy, 
others not before maturer years; several, 
too, disappear earlier, while others endure | 
till the end of life. Now, as we know 
that manifestations of the mental powers al- 
ways accord with certain organic conditions, 
it is impossible to overlook their dependence 
on organization.” 


— 408 
PUT DOWN THE BRAKES. 


No matter how well the track is laid, 
No matter how strong the engine is made, 
hen you find it running on the downward grade, 
Put down the brakes! 


If the demon of drink has entered the soul, 
And his power is getting beyond your control, 
And dragging you on to a terrible goal, 

Put down the brakes! 


Remember the adage, ‘* Don’t trifle with fire,” 

Temptation, you know, is always a liar; 

If you want to crush out the burning desire, 
Put down the brakes ! 


Are you running in debt by living too fast? 
Do you look back with shame on a profitless past, 
And feel that your ruin is coming at last? 

Put down the brakes! 


Whether for knowledge, for honor, or gain, 

You're fast wearing ouf your body and brain, 

Till nature no longer can bear the strain, 
Put down the brakes! 


The human is weak sinee old Adam's fall, 

Beware how you yield'to appetite’s call, [Paul; 

‘‘Be temperate in all things,” was practiced by 
Put down the brakes! 


Ah, a terrible thing is human life! 

Its track with many a danger is rife; 

Do you seek for the victor’s crown in the strife? 
Put down the brakes! 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep It, vis., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher. 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn, 





MONEY—ITS FUNCTIONS AND REQUIREMENTS.—No. 6. 
[concLUSION.] 
THE OUTLOOK FROM THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


N ocean transportation we compete with a 
people who were so fortunate in their rulers 
as to be protected in their domestic money by 
cutting all money affiliations with those who 
could destroy them for a period of more than 
18 years, thus making them creditors, with am- 
ple resources, instead of debtors, like us, whose 
money existence depends on the will of others. 
By recognition of, and affiliation with, our 
insurgents, they wiped most of our merchant 
marine out of existence, and we, in grateful re- 
turn for that and other courtesies, form a 
Credit Mobilier, to keep the use of our own 
money at so high figures that it is prohibitory 
of that industry which, in former times, was 
productive of so much pride and profit to us— 
we mean 
SHIP-BUILDING. 

The Secretary of the Treasury says, in his 
Report, December, 1872: 

“The condition of our carrying trade with 
foreign countries is always a subject of inter- 
est, and at the present moment it is one of 
solicitude. The imports and exports of the 
United States, excluding gold and silver, 
amounted to $1,070,641,163 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1872, and of this vast trade 
only 28} per cent. was in American vessels. 
In the year 1860 nearly 71 per cent..of our for- 
eign commerce was in American ships; but in 
1864 it had fallen to 46 per cent., in 1868 to 44 
per cent., and in 1871 to less than 38 per cent. 
The earnings of vessels engaged in the foreign 
carrying trade probably exceed one hundred 
million dollars a year, of which less than one- 
third is earned under our own flag.” 

The Secretary estimates earnings of freight 
money at $100,000,000, a very low estimate. 


We had in 1860 70 per cent., or........... $70,000,000 
We had in 1871 38 per cent., or........... 38,000,000 


Annual loss in earnings of shipping. . . . $32,000,000 


The loss of the business of building is at 
least $200,000,000 — including lumber, labor, 
and other material. 

A first-class steamer equipped for freight 





and passengers, ready for sea, costs $800,000, 
If built by the English, with money at 8 per 
cent., the 

Yearly interest on the same would be............ $24,000 
If by us, with interest 12 per cent................ 96,000 

Excess of our interest over theirs, per year..... $72,000 
or about $1,400 per week, or $200 per day, be- 
ing the tax or prohibitory duty in favor of our 
oligarchy, and our amiable cousins across the 
water, which our Government, by its utterly 
absurd restriction on our currency, imposes on 
that industry in particular, as well as our coun- 
try in general. 

One of our most distinguished statisticians, 
Horace H. Day, says: “On the Clyde, in Scot- 
land, ships are built and fitted out, with this 
indispensable tool (money) to work with, at 3 
per cent., and sometimes 24 per cent., while in 
this country, as I have said before, everything 
measured by money is as much higher in value 
as the difference in the legal rates established 
by the two Governments in the consols of the 
one, and bonds of the other. And if a ship- 
builder to-day, in Maine—most of them are in 
moderate circumstances (say he is a farm-owner 
worth thirty thousand dollars)—wishes to build 
a five hundred ton-vessel, he must begin by 
paying, first, at least 15 per cent. annual inter- 
est on the mortgage of his farm to get the 
ready cash with which to commence his ship, 
and as he is not a merchant, keeps no bank 
balance, and hence can not borrow at banks, 
as he proceeds will pay 20 per cent. per an- 
num for the balance of the funds before the 
ship is paid for (I know this exact case to be the 
fact in Maine) ; and this is not all, for by rea- 
son of the general system of high prices for 
everything in this country (due wholly to the 
high rates upon money), the material and wages 
are found to-day so much higher in the United 
States than in England that the business is a 
losing one, and hence we can no longer build 
ships, while all the remedies now being pro- 
posed in Congress and elsewhere would only 
fail in producing a healthy result, and ulti- 
mately create greater than existing evils. It 
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is this fatal financial system, born of war, es- 


. tablished since and maintained by the Repub- 


lican Party, which deprives the people to-day 
of their necessary tools (money) to work with, 
and the whole country of its rightful inherit- 
ance of prosperity.” 

Effect this legislation, as England partially 
did, and the same results which inured to her 
will accrue to us, but to as much greater ex- 
tent as our natural resources and position are 
superior to hers. 

Agriculture, ship-building, and every other 
branch of industry, will jump at the word 
“go.” Our factories, which now feel poor if 
not making semi-yearly dividends of 10 per 
cent. (20 per cent. per year), would then, meas- 
uring themselves by the Government standard, 
be satisfied with a much less profit. 

Their fabrics would be exported, and the 
nation occupying the midway position geo- 
graphically between the swarming populations 
of Europe and Asia, with resources superior 
to either and creditor of both, would be the 
money center of the globe. And now for the 

MORAL ASPECTS OF THE SUBJECT. 

Our clergy are grieved, astonished, and per- 
plexed at the demoralization witnessed in the 
financial walks of life. 

Our citizens abroad, just rid of the stigma of 
slavery, find themselves facing a national rep- 
utation of a more loathsome character. 

The name American in Europe is almost, if 
not quite, a synonym for blackleg and swin- 
dler. 

The reason is that the dazzling operations 
of the Jim Fisk tribe and our money oligarch- 
ies have so dazzled our youth, that not one of 
a hun’red of oun educated and enterprising 
young men adopt a productive occupation as a 
life-business. 

Few will stop at mercantile business, as it 
is too slow; no distinction is made between 
wealth-producing and money-getting. Gam- 
bling is no longer proscribed. Will any one 
deny that nine-tenths of Wall Street business 
is gambling ? 

As the young man approaches the time when 
he must select his future occupation, he sees, 
or rather thinks he sees, in the productive 
branches life-long, imbruting toil and social 
ostracism, with no opportunity for wealth and 
distinction. 

Commercial life was accepted until of late, 
but the labors and responsibilities are so great 
as compared with financial life, and the money 
result so small, that this is passed by, and Wall 
or State street accepted. And we can not won- 








der when we examine the present status of 
each. ; 

Let us suppose a young man with a patri- 
mony of $20,000. On examining the prospects 
for commerce, he finds that, owing to the high 
rate for money, he must incur a 


A OD eiidt chnniisdn itnscesnctastecdicietbin $3,000 
Interest on $20,000 at 10 per cent................. 2,000 
Clerk hire—say salesmen at $1,500 and $1,000.... 2,500 
Book-keeper, $1,500; boy, $250 ................. 1,750 

Minimum of current expenses .... ....... $9,250 


With this capital and the above force, he is 
fortunate if, at the end of the first five years, 
he has done $200,000 per year, at an average 
gross profit of 74 per cent., of which } or 24 
per cent. he finds is in bad debts and other 
losses : 


Leaving net 5 per cent, OF.............ccceeesees $10,000 
From which deduct expenses, as above ......... 9,250 
Leaving for his net profit .......... . oer 7 
Which added to the interest per year received... 2,000 

Result for his capital, labor, and skill..... $2,750 


He turns to Wall Street, finds that he can 
obtain a desk per year for $250; no book- 
keeper, salesmen, or boy, which is a saving of 
$7,000. Instead of, as a merchant, being at his 
post at 8 a.m., to be actively engaged until 5 
P.M., his office hours will be 10 a.m. to 3 Pm. 

In lieu of laborious and costly “drumming 
up” of customers and selling goods on credit 
at 7} per cent. for single names, he quictly waits 
unti} paper of the same class and equal merit 
is brought to him, bearing in addition a first- 
rate indorsement, or secured by undoubted 
collaterals, which he can buy, doubly secured 
as above, at the same profits as that for which 
the merchant incurs the cost, labor, and risk 
in selling goods. 

He can easily do the same amount per year, 
and thus, with less labor anc risk, he ou. tains 





Say 73¢ per cent. on $200,000.............0eee0e- $15,000. 
Add 10 per cent. on his capital of $20,000....... 2,000 
Net results in Wall Street................. $17,000 
* DG arccvcninteccedisséese $2,750 


The above are trustworthy estimates—out- 
side for commerce and inside for Wall, Street. 
So far he has been a neophyte. He gradually 
learns the inside track—the mysteries-of'“ takes 
and puts,” “ buils and bears,” “long and short” 
—corners in stocks, gold and currency ; pur- 
chasing interests in leading newspapers, affili- 
ation with popular churches, control at boards 
of directors, legislatures of States and depart- 
ments, Congress of the nation. Ifa dozen men 
can steal railroads, can not a powerful oli- 
garchy steal the republic ? 
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Can. we wonder that the teachings of Christ 
are supplemented by those of Iago—“ Put 
money in thy purse.” 

WHERE CONGRESSIONAL APATHY WOULD HAVE 
LANDED US IN OLD TIMES. 

I know of no evidence showing that the 
fathers of our political system, when they pub- 
lished the Declaration of Independence in 
1776, had any idea of the ultimate form of gov- 
ernment that their action would result in. 

Congress was, in manner, a provisional gov- 
ernment, and in drawing that paper, acted as 
a grand jury, and indicted their former affilia- 
tions as a nuisance, trusting to the common 
sense of the people and their representatives to 
meet exigencies as they might occur. 

When matters had further progressed, and 
the time to form the permanent government 
had arrived, they found that history recorded 
four prominent forms of government, to wit: 
ist, monarchy—power lodged in a single per- 
son; 2d, aristocracy—power lodged in a small 
number; 8d, democracy—power lodged in the 
collective people ; 4th, republic—power lodged 
with representatives of the people. 

Had they adopted the apathetic and reckless 
mode of our late Congresses, instead of investi- 
gating the merits of each, they would by com- 
mittee have called on the monarchists, as pos- 
sessed of the longest record and largest influ- 
ence, who would have told them that mon- 
archy was what they required, because— 

Ist. It had the greatest prestige, its exist- 
ence running far beyond where the light of 
history could trace it. 

2d. It was accepted by the human race 
almost unanimously. 

8d. It bore the divine indorsement. 

4th. History did not record a long existence 
of any other form of government. 

5th. Any other system would lack affiliation 

with other nations, and result in isolation from 
the “ rest of humanity.” 

Jefferson, Sam Adams, Franklin, ant other 
statesmen of the new school, would not have 
been called on; but by button-holing members, 
and an occasional tract, they might have argued 
that monarchy, proceeding from the family 
and thence through the clan, was entirely 
adapted to the advance through savagism and 
barbarism to civilization, and, as a sequence of 
its being best for those people and times, might 
not illogically be claimed as of the grace of 
God. 

That the failures of the past were caused by 
the introduction of anti-republican elements in 
the organizations; by the undeveloped condi- 








tion of the people, and by the pressure and ip- 
vasion of adjacent monarchies ; that the educa. 
tion of our people and our geographical pogi- 
tion were such that a parallel would not hold; 
and as for national sequestration, although 
entirely improbable, would, with our parallels 
of latitude and longitude, have its benefits ag 
well as evils, and we could stand it if the “ rest 
of mankind ” could. 

These arguments would have been consid. 
ered as chimeras of visionary and impractical 
men, and the committee on form of govern- 
ment would have brought in and advocated 
a bill to establish monarchy, perhaps formed 
by the ministers of George III., exactly as do 
our committees on finance and the currency, 
report in the interest of the money oligarchy, 
and with about the same arguments. Perhaps 
the chairman of the committee would travel 
around the country, assuring the royalists that, 
although the Tom Jefferson’s ideas might pass 
the House, they would inevitably be choked 
off in the Senate. 

Had the apathy which has characterized our 
legislators of the last few years prevailed with 
those of the Revolution, I doubt if ten votes 
for the republic as against monarchy could 
have been obtained, and we should now be 
politically affiliated with Europe and the “ rest 
of mankind.” 

We arraign our national financiers before 
the country on the following charges, and 
claim that these charges have been substanti- 
ated on the preceding pages: 

ist. They have, by abridgment of the quan- 
tity of our currency, hindered exchanges and 
diminished production, as a deficiency of water 
would prevent navigation and stop mill-wheels. 

2d. They have caused the cost of the use of 
money to be so high as to almost stop produc 
tion. 

3d. They have robbed the poor man of his 
earnings by the excess he was forced to pay by 
legalized monopolies for use of money over the 
value of such money to him in aiding his in- 
dustry. 

4th. They have retarded education by fore- 
ing children to work for their maintenence 
when they should have been in school. 

5th. They have called in money issued direct 
to the people, and needed by them, and issued 
to their legalized monopolies, calling the issue 
indorsement. 

6th. They have, to enable them to withdraw 
that money from the people, where it was 
acting in effect as a loan to the country with- 
out interest, borrowed the same at 6 per cent. 
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gold interest, and exempt from taxation—equal 
to 10 per cent. per year, and as per count 5 
Joaned it to their creditors at 1 per cent. per 
year, and called it tax. 

7th. They have reduced the nation’s curren- 
cy to one-half that of France, and one-third 
that of England, rendering it possible for their 
created monopolies, who borrow at 1 per cent., 
to exact five times the rate that foreign indus- 
tries have to pay. 

8th. They have ruined rich men by enticing 
them into reckless speculation and personal 
extravagance, while their capital was under- 
mined by the excess of interest which legisla- 
tion had made possible over earnings of in- 
dustry. . 

9th. They have, by restriction of needed cur- 
rency, prevented internal improvements, thus 
making the cost of transportation of cereals to 
the sea-board to act as a tariff against com- 
merce between the States, at a heavy cost to 
the producer in favor of his foreign competitor. 

10th. They have crushed ship-building, in 
which we once excelled the rest of the world. 

11th. They have thrown our carrying trade 
into the hands of the foreigner, sending the 
rich harvests of freight money to be spent in 


AVING no fear of belligerent Grangers 

or railway monopolists before our eyes, 
but being equally interested in the develop- 
ment of every material interest of our whole 
country, we proceed to describe, for the in- 
formation of our readers, a great and most 
useful public work, which is the just pride 
of the State through whose wise foresight 
and well-directed enterprise the Pennsylvania 
Railway and its connections have been con- 
structed and so successfully operated. Were 
other roads as well built and as well man- 
aged as this, there would be few accidents, 
and less cause for complaint on the part of 
the people. When on a recent railway tour 
through the West, extending through Kan- 
sas into Colorado, and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, we took occasion to inquire of 
conductors, engineers. and superintendents, 
whence they came to the West? One re- 
plied, “I am a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad,” and said it with real pride, con- 
sidering it the best school of its kind in 
America. And we also found that railway 








Europe, or loaned to us at double the rates our 
labor can earn for it. 

12th. They have nurtured the foreign mon- 
opoly of freighting by keeping ours in abey- 
ance, resulting in an advance to two and a half 
times former rates—and in gold at that—thus 
increasing the cost of our products in foreign 
markets, and diminishing earnings of our pro- 
ducers. 

18th. They co-operate with our ancient en- 
emy, England. She, by her Confederate cruis- 
ers, annihilated our merchant marine, and they 
make it impossible for us to replace it. 

14th. They have prostrated us as a naval 
power, as an efficient navy never can exist 
without a merchant marine as a “nursery for 
seamen ” as a precedent condition. 

15th. They have changed our educated and 
intelligent young men into Wall Street gam- 
blers. 

16th. They were the prime cause of the 
Credit Mobilier and back-pay scandal, and the 


general demoralization of money men of the 
nation. 
17th. They have given us in Europe the char- 
acter of a nation of swindlers and black-legs. 
18th. They have transformed the temple of 
our liberties into a den of thieves.* 


—_—_++e—_—_ 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


proprietors of new roads in the West consid- 
ered it a sufficient recommendation for em- 
ployment if one could claim a former and 
satisfactory connection with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. ‘All this has a meaning; and we 
infer that the best discipline is exercised in 
all departments of that concern; that wise 
and honest men are at the head of its affairs ; 
that the public are satisfied with the accom- 
modations which it affords; that, in short, 
it is a model which it would be well for 
other railways to consider or copy. Here is 
a statement which we believe to be as true 
as it is terse and interesting. 

When an American refers to the enter 
prise and energy of his countrymen, he usu- 
ally mentions the great railways which have 
been constructed during the past twenty 
years, and to the immediate development 
which has attended their construction. 

Among our railways none is more strik- 





* This valuable series of articles on national finance 
may be obtained in the form of a neatly printed pam- 
phiet at the office of this Jounnar. Price, 15 cents. 
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ingly conspicuous than that known by the 
above name. The youngest of the great trunk 
lines connecting the Atlantic seaboard with 
the Mississippi Valley, it has, in magnitude, 
outstripped them all; and after an existence 
of less than twenty years, it stands confess- 
edly at’ the head of railroad enterprises in 
the world. But not alone in magnitude has 
it grown, All the appliances of comfort and 
safety to thé traveling public have developed 
with it; all the requirements of traffic have 
received its fostering care; and it is no exag- 
geration to say that, in excellence of con- 
struction and equipment, in capacity for 
business, and in economical administration, it 
is the model highway of the United States. 

When this road was commenced, in 1846, 
it was by many financiers considered prob- 
lematical whether it could be completed. 
North and south of it were finished railroads, 
which then absorbed the carrying trade of 
the country. The route it had to traverse 
was, by able engineers, pronounced imprac- 
ticable; and the State which chartered it 
was so burdened with debt by the construc- 
tion of similar public works that its credit 
was seriously impaired at home and abroad. 
A few resolute men—mainly Philadelphians 
—were determined to construct it, and they 
went earnestly to work. By small individual 
subscriptions it was commenced, and by 
liberal municipal aid it was carried on— 
paying honestly for all work done, and doing 
that work thoroughly—and in six years the 
line was completed between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg. It was then a single-track 
line of two hundred and fifty miles in length, 
pieced out on its eastern end by two other 
roads, The sagacity which has always char- 
acterized its management then became per- 
ceptible. Instead of resting upon the laurels 
already gained, this management began to 
prepare for a future of greatness. The roads 
completing its line were absorbed, a double 
track was laid throughout, connecting lines 
in the West were encouraged and aided, ex- 
tensive workshops were erected, improved 
machinery and material introduced, and thus 
progressing, without embarrassment to its 
stockholders or injury to any of its creditors, 
it grew to its present magnitude. 

A few figures will serve to illustrate its 
present condition. It now owns and operates 








fifteen hundred and thirty miles of road, and 
controls in its interest four thousand miles 
more. It employs upon its own lines, be 
tween New York and Pittsburg, near one 
thousand locomotives, and fifteen thousand 
cars of all kinds. Its workshops cover more 
than five hundred acres, and employ thoi- 
sands of skilled mechanics. Its trains ran, 
in 1872, an aggregate of 13,380,957 miles, 
carrying 5,250,393 passengers, and 7,844,779 
tons of freight. It earned during that year 
$22,012,525, and paid $4,711,497 in dividends 
to its stockholders. Its ticket offices can be 
found in every city in the Union; its 
through trains leave and arrive at New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, and Louisville, and it has 
established a ferry across the Atlantic, so 
that its tickets are now available from Lon- 
don to San Francisco. . 

At the close of the last year the capital 
stock of the company was $53,271,937. The 
amount of capital has been increased, from 
time to time, as the growth of the road re- 
quired, and by law it can be enlarged to 
seventy-one millions. A portion of-the in- 
crease authorized has been made during the 
past year, but what the aggregate of 
capital is now can not be known until the 
close of the fiscal year. In proportion to its 
extent and business, the liabilities of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will com- 
pare favorably with those of any similar 
corporation, and its credit in the money cen- 
ters of the world is unsurpassed. It has 
never paid dividends of less than six per 
cent., and for six years of the last ten it has 
declared ten per cent. This it has done 
while making important and expensive im- 
provements. 

If perfection in railroading is attainable, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will one 
day reach it. Whatever is proved to be 
good it adopts, and whatever there is a pros- 
pect of making useful it thoroughly tries 
Fully six hundred miles of steel rails have 
been laid by it, because they have proved to 
be the safest and cheapest in the end. The 
Westinghouse air-brake is attached to all the 
passenger trains, because by its use the ut 
most security is guaranteed to the traveler. 
Its tracks are always stone-ballasted, because 
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comfort and economy are both gained by the 
process. Iron and stone bridges alune are 
puilt upon its lines, because they will neither 
decay nor burn. Track-tanks are used to 
water the engines, because they ‘save time. 
Block-signals are introduced, because they 
render accidents rare, if not altogether 
avoidable. Now that business and safety 
demand it, two additional tracks are being 
laid on the main line, so as to separate the 
passenger travel entirely from the freight 
traffic. A railroad company which can and 
will do all this, and in addition compels its 
employés to be civil and accommodating to 
travelers, is an institution of which every 
American has a right to be proud. 





(These things being true, is it surprising 
that the owners of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road seek to establish an independent all-rail 
line from Halifax to San Francisco? So far, 
every new combination, instead of proving 
an objectionable monopoly, has been made 
in the interest of the public. When possible, 
rates have been lessened in the interest of 
the people, instead of being increased in the 
interest of the company. Broad and liberal 
minded statesmen, and not narrow-minded 
men, are at the head of this great work; and 
instead of being operated, as we believe, by 
a selfish clique, for a merely local interest, or 
a private corporation, it is rather worked for 
the good of the whole country.] 


——__+0+ —___ 


THE LATE NICHOLAS P. TRIST. 


R. TRIST had a large, well-balanced 

brain, and a very active mind. In 
person he was tall and of symmetrical pro- 
portion, standing about six feet high, and 
of noble bearing. 


ligion he was liberal, and in measures look- 
ing to the development of our nation and the 
race, he was committed to the principles of 
“ progress and improvement.” Our portrait 

is from a likeness 





Indeed, he was ae 
an exceptionally 2 
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handsome man. 
In his habits he 
was thoroughly 
temperate, and 
his full, brighg, 
dark eye, his soft, 
white or peachy 
skin, gave him an 
expression at 
once beautiful 
and attractive. 
His sense of 
honor and his in- 
tegrity were of 
the highest type. 
His intellect was 








In the death of 
Mr. Trist we lose 
a conspicuous 
character—a sort- 
of landmark, con- 
necting the past 
with the present, 
and a kindly, 
scholarly, Chris- 
tian gentleman. 
May his useful 
life, his temperate 
habits, his honest 
character be ever 
remembered to 
encourage others 











clear, keen, and 
comprehensive. 





4 in right living, 
7 that their days, 





His judgment of 

men was generally excellent, save when char- 
ity or sympathy attained the ascendency, and 
they led him to count others better than they 
really were. He was a man of method, and 
was neat, tidy, and tasteful in all things. He 
was ingenuous, and appreciated new inven- 
tions, improvements, machinery, etc. In re- 





like his, may be 

long in the land, and full of honors. 
Nicholas Philip Trist was born at Char- 
lottesville, Va., June 2, 1800. When he was 
about three years old his father removed to 
Louisiana, where Mr. Jefferson, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, appointed him 
Collector of the port of New Orleans; this 
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appointment was not long enjoyed, as he died 
of yellow fever at the early age of twenty- 
eight. Mr. Trist, by the advice of President 
Monroe, who was an intimate friend of Mr. 
Trist’s grandmother, entered West Point at 
the age of eighteen. After a course of train- 
ing at the Academy, he married a daughter 
of Thomas Mann Randolph, and granddaugh- 
ter of Thomas Jefferson, under whom he read 
law at Monticello, having given up arms. A 
government clerkship was offered him by Mr. 
Clay. He accepted it, and went to Washing- 
ton in 1828. There he remained until Gen. 
Jackson, in 1834, tendered to him the Con- 
sulship of Havana, which had become vacant. 
To Havana he went, and assumed the impor- 
tant duties of the station, giving entire satis- 
faction to Gen. Jackson. Early in Mr. Tyler’s 
administration, Mr. Trist was removed from 
office through the agency of Mr. Webster, 
although the President had given assurance 
to friends that he should retain his place. 
The -ex-Consul retired to a small farm in 
Cuba, where he lived until 1845, when he re- 
turned to the United States, and found that 
Mr. Buchanan was making inquiries with re- 
spect to his whereabouts for the purpose of 
offering him the position of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. In the Spring of 1847, during 
the activity of the war between Mexico and 





the United States, the President and Mr. 
Buchanan urged upon Mr. Trist’s acceptance 
a mission to that country for the negotiation 
of a treaty of peace, he being, they thought, 
particularly qualified. Reluctantly he yield. 
ed to their solicitations, and went to Mexico, 
where he succeeded in effecting the treaty 
known as the treaty of “ Guadaloupe Hidal- 
go,” which was duly ratified by the Senate 
of the United States, and by which New 
Mexico and California were ceded to our 
Government. 

During Mr. Trist’s sojourn in Mexico, a 
warm friendship was formed between General 
Scott and himself, as also with Generals Lee 
and Persifer F. Smith, which continued u- 
changed through life. For several years after 
this international service he resided in Phil- 
adelphia, and then finally removed to Alex- 
andria, Va. President Grant gave him the 
appointment of postmaster of that city, which 
position he held to the time of his death. 

Mr. Trist was widely known and as 
highly esteemed. Many a household, both 
North and South, share to-day the sorrow of 


the bereaved family. Many a needy and u- 
fortunate one to whom he has shown the 
tenderest pity, will feel his death as a personal 
bereavement, and even those who differed 
from him in opinion, will apply to him, in 
its noblest sense, the name of “ gentleman.” 


——+e+_—_. 


THE FRENCH CANADIANS. 


N comparing the early history of Canada 
with that of other foreign dependencies of 
her Britannic Majesty, its children can not but 
be proud to know that its first European set- 
tlers were, not like those of Australia or New 
South Wales, lawless desperadoes or hardened 
criminals, sent there to expiate, in dreary exile, 
a life of crime, but they were the chivalrous 
nobles, the brave soldiers, and the devoted mis- 
sionaries of sunny France. For, though long 
since transferred to English rule, Canada is es- 
sentially a child of France. To Jacques Car- 
tier, her heroic son, belongs the glory of its dis- 
covery, in 1535. 

The fleur de lys and cross were first placed on 
Mont Royal; the flag of France long waved 
triumphantly from the citadel at Quebec, and 
the blood of her martyred missionaries bap- 
tized and consecrated the soil of Canada. 

To convert the savage red men of the forest 
to the Christian faith was the zealous desire of 





the clergy and nobles of France, and nowhere 
do we read of more strenuous and self-sacrific- 
ing exertions to accomplish that object. 

To the French belong the struggles and tri- 
umphs of the first pioneers, the subjugation of 
the natives by a kind, conciliating policy or 
determined bravery. They were the first who 
cultivated its fields, founded its cities, and ¢- 
tablished its commerce, and their beautiful re 
ligious edifices are still its pride. 

When, in 1759, after many doubtful conflicts, 
Quebec was taken and Canada transferred to 
England, the name of the victorious Wolfe was 
repeated in every English home with feelings 
of joy and pride, commingled with sorrow for 
his untimely fate, and his memory is still dear 
to every English heart. But in the saddened 
homes of Canada the name of the brave Mont 
calm was murmured in tears by her dark-eyed 
children. Upon being told that he was mor 
tally wounded, he had calmly said, “I am glad; 
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for then I shall not live to see the surrender of 
Quebec.” Endowed with all a Frenchman’s 
love of glory, he had fought with honor and 
success in various European campaigns, and in 
this, the hour o1 deicat ac.’ shame, what could 
the true soldier, the proud commander, ask for 
—but to die? 

Though unlike their Arcadian countrymen, 
the French Canadians were not driven forth 
into exile, weary and heart-broken, 

“To seek of the earth but a grave,” 

nor treated with undue rigor, yet for a time 
there was open discontent and rebellious out- 
breaks, and even now, though peace and har- 
mony prevail, still the Frenchman looks with 
longing eyes to la Belle France, and loves to re- 
count her legends and talk of Napoleon’s deeds 
of valor. 

Now, constituting about three-fourths of the 
population of Canada East, and totally dis- 
tinct from their English neighbors in language, 
religion, character, and customs, they can not 
but form an important class. They are prin- 
cipally Roman Catholics, and nowhere in North 
America is priestcraft so dominant. Although 
their church policy and the influence which they 
bring to bear upon political matters would pro- 
voke a smile, yet it can not be denied but that, 
socially and morally, its effects are beneficial 
upon a somwhat volatile people; and among 
none other are the clergy more reverenced and 
beloved. The village children run to meet 
Monsieur le Curé with their offerings of flow- 
ers; he is the father’s friend, the mother’s ad- 
viser, and the muiden's guide. 

In the construction and adornment of their 
churches all the national love of the artistic 
and beautiful finds a response. The French 
cathedral of Montreal is the largest, if not also 
the most beautiful, on the continent of America. 
And there, before its altar, from early dawn to 
the twilight hour, groups of earnest devotees 
may be seen kneeling—the nobie lady and the 
poor laborer side by side. It may be observed 
in passing through even the poorer French vil- 
lages that their churches are ever pretty and 
tasteful—often even elegant. Superstition and 
emotion enter largely into the religion of the 
French Canadians. Thescions of a country not- 
ed from of old for its literature, universities, and 
libraries, and yet, taking them in general, they 
can not be said to pay much attention, among 
the lower classes, at least, to education. It is 
true that there is no lack of universities and 
colleges, and there are numerous convents 
where, presided over by nuns, the mental train- 
ing is said to be so thorough, the feminine ac- 





quirements and accomplishments so carefully 
attended to, that many Protestant parents are 
induced to send their children; but even there 
religious instruction is made the principal ele- — 
ment, and enters most largely into the more 
humble course of the village school. The 
French paysan can not be termed intelligent, 
and is not generally fond of reading. 

While fond of novelty in their life, yet, ad- 
hering to the customs and modes of their fore- 
fathers, they do not readily adopt new improve- 
ments, and there is a quaint, old-fashioned look 
about their villages and their homes: Rip Van 
Winkle, had he only dwelt among them, might 
have awoke from his long sleep and felt quite 
at home at once. 

In business, though perhaps as enterprising, 
they are not as persevering or cautious as 
their Scotch or English neighbors. In agricul- 
ture they do not take a high rank, but as me- 
chanics they are said to excel; while of the skill, 
suavity, and kindness of their professional men 
who has not heard? Many of their young men 


‘resort to the States in search of employment, 


while others engage, during the winter months, 
at least, in the lumber trade of the Ottawa and 
St. Lawrence. In vain might we look else- 
where for a people who more literally obey the 
injunction of the Gospel: “Take no thought 
of to-morrow ;” “ Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof;” for they ever seem to be 
gay and happy; disasters do not crush them, 
nor sorrows overwhelm them; they possess a 
buoyancy which preserves them from sinking. 
Fond of social life, delighting in the joyous 
song and merry dance, affectionate and kind, 
the home-life of the French Canadians is by no 
means a gloomy one. 

They are, in general, of medium height, spare 
rather than otherwise, and of a nervous, ex- 
citable temperament, with large perceptive, 
but somewhat smaller reflective, faculties, black 
or brown eyes and dark complexion, although 
blue-eyed and fair-complexioned people are not 
rare among them. Their emotional, express- 
ive faces, sparkling eyes, Grecian noses, and 
finely formed mouths render their personal ap- 
pearance somewhat attractive, while even the 


poorest peasant possesses an indescribable 
charm, a grace of manner for which even the 
polished of other nations might sigh in vain. 
They are affectionate, but fickle; feel quickly, 
but not strongly; are easily irritated, but not 
malicious; with more spirit than solidity, and 
more vanity than pride. In short, such as are 
the people of France, so are the Canadians, 
with the various modifications which inter- 
course with other nations and change of cli- 
mute and country could not fail to produce. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SEXES. 


E wonld call attention to an article 
under the above caption, by Herbert 
Spencer, aid published in the November num- 
ber of The Popular Science Monthly. It is not 
our purpose to denounce it wholly because a 
single line of error is discovered in the woof or 
warp of his reasoning; but because that line, 
running the entire length, is so very like an at- 
tenuated thread of glass lying beside another 
equal thread, that the careless observer is liable 
to imagine that the two are one coarser thread. 
The writer has shown so much of truth in 
certain directions respecting the sexes, that 
his inferences are sure to be fully accepted by 
the many of his own sex. 

ie sets out With the assertion: “Women, as 
well as men, are units in a society, and tend 
by their natures to give that society certain 
traits of structure and action. Hence, the 
question, Are the mental natures of men and 
women the same? is an important one to the 
sociologist. If they are, an increase of feminine 
influence is not likely to affect the social type 
im a marked way. If they are not, the social 
type will inevitably be changed by increase of 
feminine influence.” He answers the import- 
ant question thus: “That men and women 
are mentally alike, is as untrue as that they 
are alike bodily.” To which womanly women, 
masculine women, and feminine men, respond 
with an echo. Or, if desired, they can assert an 
eriginality of that identical epinion in their 
respective mentalities, and thus, to themsélves, 
at least, evidence the energy of a feminine 
unit. 

The “ increase of influence” will be referred 
to in connection with, or in opposition to, 
further ideas advanced by him. In his marginal 
notes he says: “Instead of comparing either 
the average of women with the average of 
men, or the élite of women with the élite of 
‘men, the common course is to compare the 
élite of woman with the average of men.” This 
is partially true and partially untrue. Where 
it is true, there are justifications. For when 
he says “ There are feelings which, under our 

predatory régime, with its adapted standard of 





propriety, it is not considered * manly to « 
show, but which, contrariwise, are considered 
admirable in women”—then draws the infer. 
ence—“ Hence, repressed manifestations in the 
one case and exaggerated manifestations in 
the other, leading to mistaken estimates ;” thus 
thoughtlessly representing only a single side of 
“ repression” and “ exaggeration.” We do not 
much object to that which he says; but that 
which he leaves for others to say, or leaves un- 
said, is quite as important, if truth is to be 
reached. Since notes are used, why leave the 
opposing half un-intimated? Why not reverse 
the figure, and show that, “under our preda- 
tory régime,” there are feelings which it is 
prohibited for women to express, but which 
are considered admirable for men? We should 
then find ourselves furnished with a social 
equilibrium of “repressed” and exaggerated 
manifestations; and both sexes might discover 
therefrom their mistaken estimates of each 
other. We should see the justice of comparing 
the élite with the average, acknowledging that 
“repressed manifestations ” should balance the 
scale of merit in woman’s favor quite as im- 
partially as in man’s favor. A host of griev- 
ances on either side might be caused to vanish. 
Only man knows how much the nature of 
woman is “ repressed ” and “ exaggerated ” by 
false estimates acted upon ; but woman’s faith, 
and, consequently, her survival, is founded upon 
those subtler energies that constitute feminine 
wonders—energies that have not been, and 
can not be, suppressed by the more visible, 
mental strength, associated with masculine 
proportions. 

Further along, in his notes, he writes: “ In, 
comparing the intellectual powers of men and 
women no proper distinction is made between 
receptive and originative faculty.” Of this, 
directly or indirectly, in another place. In 
the ground-work, he goes on to say, in citation 
of the physical differences between man and 
woman, that “throughout their lives, especially 
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during the child-bearing age, women exhale 
smaller quantities of carbonic acid, relatively 
to their weights, than men do; showing that 
the evolution of energy is relatively less as 
well as absolutely less.” Now we would take 
this consideration, if it is an argument as he 
uses it, back to the beginning of his chapter, 
where his fears of “increase of female influ- 
ence” are exercising lis self-protective caution 
so considerably. But he makes quite another 
and opposite use of the scientific item. He 
continues: “ This rather earlier cessation of 
individual evolution (during the child-bearing 
age) thus necessitated, showing itself in a 
rather smaller growth of the nervo-muscular 
system, so that both the limbs which act and 
the brain which makes them act are somewhat 
less, has two results on the mind. The mental 
manifestations have somewhat less of general 
power or massiveness; and beyond this there 
is a perceptible falling short in those two 
faculties, intellectual and emotional, which 
are the latest products of human evolution— 
the power of abstract reasoning and that most 
abstract of the emotions—the sentiment of 
justice—the sentiment which regulates conduct 
irrespective of personal attachments, and the 
likes and dislikes felt for individuals.” Since, by 
this abstract reason, and this abstract emotion 
of justice, men regulate conduct irrespective 
of “ attachments,” “ likes and dislikes,” how is 
it possible that the instinctive, non-reasoning 
faculties of woman may acquire an evolution 
sufficiently energetic to influence these massive 
justice-workers out of their reason, their regu- 
lative emotions, or their physical strength—so 
that their supremacy shall be less effectual for 
good? Something superior to that abstract 
justice must be produced to effect the mention- 
ed change ; something more adaptable to the 
times and their conditions, than that abstract 
reason must be furnished ere society shall be 
deterioratingly swayed to and fro by the airy, 
frivolous impulses implied to woman’s struc- 
ture. And Spencer wouid say, it takes a great 
deal of nothing to make a something. Scien- 
tists have, so far, agreed, in summary of their 
explorations, that “justice” is one of the ru- 
dimentary combinational forces of scientific 
order; and if a masculine sphere rotates by a 
strict regularity of rule corresponding, or 
identical with pure reason, unmixed and un- 
swerved by emotion, excepting an emotion that 
regulates—we are totally at loss to obtain a 
clue to the means whereby preponderate mas- 
culine intelligence shall be decoyed from its 
uuiformity, unless there is some powerful fem- 





inine attribute, not yet admitted to recognition 
or localization. And, as man has been called 
upon by evolution to furnish these “ latest pro- 
ducts” of “ reason” and “ justice,” there is a 
plausible, probable, aye, certain knowledge 
that woman is held responsible to society for 
her presence ; and that she can absolve her 
obligations only by furnishing a production, 
equivalent to the time and space which she 
occupies in the sociological world ; and all men 
acknowledge that no mean product will pay the 
debt, Reason has but recently recognized its 
“whereabouts” or its expansive qualities; 
why not suppose it possible that some feminine 
energy lurks on the outskirts and in the hid- 
den nooks of this social globe, waiting to be 
positively called and made familiar with its 
masculine evolutionary realities, and rendered 
potential by the courtesy of acknowledgment? 
That something is amiss with our social knowl- 
edge is absolutely certain. It is the self-avow- 
al of all women, whether strong-minded or 
otherwise, that their natures are not appreci- 
ated by sound understanding; and it is also 
felt by them that they do not understand them- 
selves, since they have been accused of so much 
folly and littleness, yet desire to be so much 
more useful and more consistently balanced 
in their individual as well as their social sphere. 
But this self-ignorance, or strangeness to self, 
extends the length and breadth of humanity, 
inclusive of all. And, invariably, we find that 
those who profess to know the least of them- 
selves, know more than those who are suffi- 
ciently shallow to appear transparent-to them- 
selves. 

But let us follow the writer further. - He re- 
sumes: “ After this quantitative mental dis- 
tinction, which becomes incidentally qualitative 
by telling most upon the most recent and mest 
complex faculties, there come the qualitative 
mental distinctions consequent on the relations 
of men and women to their children and to 
one another. Though the parental instinct, 
which, considered in its essential nature, is a 
love of the helpless, is common to the two, yet 
it is obviously not identical in the two. That 
the particular form of it which responds to 
infantine helplessness is more dominant in 
women than in meu, can not be questioned. In 
man the instinct is not habitually excited by 
the very helpless, but has a more generalized 
relation to all the relatively weak who are de- 
pendent upon him.” We quote this in order, 
but let us follow him on, and after he disposes 
of other ideas according to his pre-natal men- 
tal bearing on the general -question, he will 
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off-set woman’s love for the helpless with 
another characteristic love; and if we mistake 
not, the blending of the two “loves” will 
show some consistent and sensible medium 
between them. Following in order, he says: 
“The remaining qualitative distinctions be- 
tween minds of men and women are those 
which have grown out of their mental relation 
as stronger and weaker. If we trace the 
genesis of human character, by considering 
the conditions of existence through which the 
human race passed in early barbaric times and 
during civilization, we shall see that the 
weaker sex has naturally acquired certain 
mental traits by its dealings with the stronger. 
Necessarily, then, the women of the conquer- 
ing races, having to deal with brutal men, 
prospered in proportion as they possessed, or 
acquired, fit adjustments of nature.” Now, 
these glimpses of history are taken with the 
eyes of a man. With a pre-supposed and 
popular idea that woman is the fragile vine, 
while man represents the sturdy oak, the 
writer racks and rummages his brain to 
ascertain how woman holds her own. He 
strikingly presents the idea of “fit adjust- 
ments of nature” in such a manner as to lead 
one to suppose that man is nature itself, total 
and entire; and woman a miracle, brought in 
from nowhere, by accident. Mankind being 
too busy in his own Jaudation to put her out 
beyond the gates of his temple, tells her she 
can remain if she adjusts her nature in the 
future so as not to interfere with his self- 
devotion.» Remarkable justice! and very su- 
perior intelligence! considering that he was 
born of woman, and values life! Thus, what 
she has acquired by dealings with man is 
forthcoming, we suppose, and, of course, 
manly. Nevertheless, he condemns us all the 
same as if it were original with us. “ We may 
set down,” he says, “ first, the ability to please, 
and the concomitant love of approbation. 
Clearly, other things equal, among women 
living at the mercy of men, those who suc- 
ceeded most in pleasing would be the most 
likely to survive and leave posterity.’ Now 
the “ability to please” is no mean ability. 
From the very fundament of charity or love 
arises this disposition and ability. To please, 
is not to be pleased, in a direct sense; although, 
indirectly, that is emphatically the result of 
the primal act. For, when the individual is so 
physically and mentally constituted as to de- 
sire, and to make, others happy, he is, by 
usage, nourishing and strengthening his own 
leading or vital traits of being; and, con- 





sequently, is keeping his interior or individual] 
law harmonized with all law, and thus is he 
kept whole and enduring. Therefore, woman 
is wise—receplively if not originally ; and her 
wisdom extends to other elements of dis. 
position or character, for she exhibits no 
jealousy, but shows a ready concurrence of 
good, earnest will—as she proves by in- 
mediate adjustment to that law of pleasing, 
But this “concomitant love of approbation” 
so characteristic of women, as he implies— 
what is it but the naturally desired answer to 
her experiment or effort? Without this de 
mand of answer to inquiry (and evolution is 
inquiry), she would be as unconcernedly tract- 
able an animal as the horse, that keeps auto- 
matic tread-mill step to the tune of the “ saw.” 
Is that desirable? We hope not. 

Still further on, he says: “ And (recognizing 
the predominant descent of qualities on the 
same side) this, acting on successive genera- 
tions, tended to establish, as a feminine trait, a 
special solicitude to be approved, and an apti- 
tude of manner to this end.” Wherefore a 
feminine trait, exclusively? And as a mo- 
tivity to action, why feminine? Take every 
class of men, from the wild hunter, who slays 
the harmless and ferocious beast, who sus- 
pends from his belt the bloody scalp—to 
the theologie scientist, who must know the na- 
ture of the least, that he may have compre- 
hensive knowledge and control of the vast 
whole, or to the scientific theologian, who 
labors to make all mankind revolve around his 
studied principles, and his God—knowabdle or 
unknowable—and what, indeed, is the chief aim 
of any but that he may do his own will, both 
aided and unaided, in all cases supposing that 
his own enacted will will promote his own 
furtherance and felicity, and, consequently, 
what seems to him, the furtherance of all created 
and creating. When a man goes out in the 
morning to his worldly duties, and finds that 
his darling hope is blossomed, he rejoices; 
he carries the sight of that blossom with him 
into his dingy office, or througi streets where 
squalor and filth are prominent; yet all things 
seem glorified in the roseate hues of that 
morning joy. But the ragged children, 
the discouraged, poverty-stricken, hard-faced 
dwellers of these tumble-down tenements 
have no intimation or intuition of a new-born 
blessing. The world is all the same to them, 
or worse than yesterday. His joy may be 
their woe. He never thinks of that. If he 
did, it would move him to instant self-defense. 
How keenly the arrow cuts when they say he 
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has blockaded their highway of happiness 
that he may collect toll at his own gates of 
“Paradise!” And yet this is always true, 
directly or indirectly. Such is the blind self- 
ishness of mankind. And what a self-satisfied 
thrill electrifies his senses if they cry “ God 
bless you!” for a single kindness rendered 
them, even though their labor has furnished 
meat and drink to keep him alive, and luxuries 
to make him cultured. Or, with what peculiar 
boasting he silently arrays his gathered tro- 
phies of renown in such a manner that one 
will advertise the other by contrast! Verily, 
none are so jealous of approbativeness and 
approbation as those who possess and covet. 
None discover qualities more quickly than 
those who know them by experience. 

The next idea seems like an atheistic un- 
faith. And it is unexpected—proceeding from 
the theistic reason of Spencer. It is this: 
“Similarly, the wives of merciless savages 
must, other things equal, have prospered in 
proportion to their powers of disguising their 
feelings.” The italics are ours. Until this 
article, we had supposed that Spencer had an 
innate faith in an overruling and in-working 
power of good, that lives by true expression, 
and that expresses through facts. None should 
know better than he that “feeling” has a 
potency that can be verified through the film 
of disguise. Fact is “lively,” and survives. 
Disguise is shadow; it lives, and dies—sud- 
jective, 

Concluding his statement: “Women who 
betrayed the state of antagonism produced in 
them by ill-treatment, would be less likely to 
survive and leave offspring than those who 
concealed their antagonism ; and hence, by in- 
heritance and selection, a growth of this trait 
proportionate to the requirement.” Passing 
quickly over his very significant dversight 
and omission of the direct predominance of 
affection, over petty antagonisms that sum up 
to “ill-treatment,” we have the fact which 
common-sense gives us, that any usage re- 
ceived is not intentional exactly in kind or 
degree as we look upon it with surface-sight; 
that such as it is, it has been provoked by 
similar misunderstandings and unintentional 
misrepresentations of our own motives and 
movements; and not unfrequently the fires of 
anger and passion have been kindled by 
previous exterior associations, and have not 
had time to cool down to quiet embers. To 
say that these accidents or incidents, these possi- 
bilities and contingencies, do not modify every- 
day life, together with every link of the social 





chain, is to say there are no such alternatives 
as cause and effect. It leaves only the methods 
of reason to be discussed ; and “ methods” will 
be discussed as long as humanity employs 
them. There is a relativity between “ in- 
tuition” and “reason” that can nat be ab- 
ruptly severed by indivisbly small hair-lines, 
nor by prominent abutments. If, by analyza- 
tion, you attempt to find two degrees that rep- 
resent starting-points of either reason or in- 
tuition, you will find that these two degrees 
bear certain relativities to those next in order 
on opposite sides. 

Then we have another, if not atheistic, 
whimsical idea involved in the the “arts of 
persuasion ” by which woman survives He is 
unusually quiet when he leaves us to infer that 
these “ arts” are things, or acts, outside of law 
—belonging to sorcery, perhaps. He slides 
quickly over the “ witchery,” and mentions 
“ the ability to distinguish quickly the passing 
feelings of those around ” and the use of it, by 
the wife of the savage, for protection; and he 
claims there has been a perpetual exercise of 
this power, until it has become a “ feminine 
faculty,” when it “ends simply in intuitions 
without assignable reasons ;” excepting “ when, 
as in rare cases, there is joined with it skill in 
psychological analysis, there results an ex- 
tremely remarkable ability to interpret the 
mental state of others.” We would not now 
be surprised if he should say these “rare 
cases” were miraculous. And now, again, he 
discovers that these “ specialties of mind” are 
common to men. “But the difference is, that 
whereas, in their dealings with one another, 
men depended on these aids in some measure, 
women, in’their dealings with men, depended 
upon them wholly.” Then, as he would have it, 
there is not a spark of “reason” in woman— 
nothing of her own but pity for the helpless, ad- 
miration for the strong, love af approbation—yes, 
there is the ability to please—then we come 
back to the negatives again; the powers of dis- 
guising feelings, arts of persuasion, and aptitude 
of guessing—right, or wrong, as luck would 
have it. We have italicized these to make a 
little appearance of character; but it is a 
dubious outlook. 

But what have we next—a delusion? 
“ Hence, in virtue of that partial limitation of 
heredity by sex, which many facts through 
nature show us, they have come to be more 
marked in women than in men.” A “partial 
limitation of heredity by sex!” Oh, my 
countrywomen! what a relief is this to your 
uncomfortable insignificance! Since it is pos- 
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sible, and known, that woman may not be- 
queath all her follies to her sex, perhaps, 
where a folly is left out of the feminine char- 
acter, it may not be vacancy instead, but a 
bona fide something, worth inheritance—full of 
“carbonic acid,” and its concomitant, self- 
esteem. The mere anticipation is exhilarating 
to our “emotions.” But these emotions are 
not now in order, unless they are “ regulative ;” 
and we sober down, or, rather, up to our pro- 
moted “ somethingness.” 

“One further distinctive trait in women,” 
he says, “springs out of the relation of the 
sexes as adjusted to the welfare of the race.” 
He refers “to the effect which the manifesta- 
tions of power of every kind in men has in de- 
termining the attachments of women.” Does 
he mean to set this miscellaneous admiration 
of power in contradistinction to masculine 
peculiarities? Then is he all wrong; for the 
sight of power sets men running like wild-fire 
to catch it; or if there happens to be no “run” 
in some of them, they crawl through gutters 
and gimlet-holes—or some stand still in their 
tracks a lifetime (and is not this self-abnega- 
tion ?)—sure that luck will bring this “ pow- 
er” round to them. Men do all things, but the 
right, to embrace omnipotence. Sometimes 
they even submit to do right—but it is a cross ; 
and they feel as if they were stealing honors 
from “ Him crucified.” If, as before referred 
to by him, a “love of the helpless” is domin- 
ant in woman, for that reason, for its equipoise, 
woman admires the strong and powerful. 
When her indiscriminate love is discriminate 
enough to gather in the weak and strong, the 
bad and good, under her blessing, she has the 
key to “eternal life.” Such harmdny is om- 
niscient. 

He shdéws the extension of this admiration 
by the same unbalanced and partial dessication 
that he employs in all his disestablishments 
of intelligent womanhood. “ With this ad- 
miration of power,” he says, “ primarily having 
this function, there goes the admiration of 
power in general, which is more marked in 
women than in men, and shows itself both 
theologically and politically.” He forgets that 
when this admiration becomes generalized, and 
when woman meets not with that admiration 
that gratifies her approbativeness, a faculty of 
discrimination is sure to be aroused or created 
asa means of self-sustenance. In continuance, 
he says: “ That the emotion of awe aroused by 
contemplating whatever suggests transcendant 
force or capacity, which constitutes religious 
feeling, is strongest in women, is proved in 





many ways.” As proof, he cites different 
nations where women aré “religiously ex- 
citable ;” of worshipers, “at least five-sixths, 
and often nine-tenths, of them are females”— 
of the “ Sikhs, that the women believe in more 
gods than the men do.” Now facts, the most 
plain, often seem to be most obscure, of which 
this instance proves the certainty: Men of all 
nations and classes have “ religions,” “ gods” 
and “temples” as many, and as intensely 
clothed with superstition, as have women. 
They are classed under differently styled titles, 
as afew mentioned will illustrate : “ Bacchus,” 
“Mammon,” and “ Nature” are a very few 
of the very many “ gods.” “ Idiosyncrasies,” 
“ manias,” “ hobbies,” “ eccentricities,” suggest 
the “convictions” that draw men into the 
strong and swift currents of “ destiny.” 
“God” is another word synonymous with 
“good.” Religion is belief. Religious belief is 
faith in that which seems good and acceptable 
to our natures and needs, as individually felt 
and considered. And temples—whether they 
are temples of lucre, or love, or lust—are 
places wherein to worship, to admire, to be- 
lieve, and enjoy. Neither gods, nor temples, 
nor religions, are confined to condition, locality, 
material, spirit, Kind, or quantity. They are 
alike immergent and emergent; special and 
universal ; and, comparatively, bad and good. 
As God—knowable or unknowable—is unde- 
fined, at least, who shall dictate that one God 
shall be worshiped? The individual concep- 
tion of “God,” or the “ Unknown,” is not 
identical with the minds of any two persons, 
Why not make gods ‘of godly attributes? 
Why not many gods of many kinds when 
each separate conception helps to form one 
grand conception of Supreme Worth? One 
individual does not encompass all of these 
attributes with human intelligence; it is for 
the many to do, with many methods, many 
selections, and groups. Religion is the in- 
gathering of rmultitudinous intelligent ideas, 
which modify and change the ideal “ God” 
or “ Good.” 

And this “love of power,” that invades 
social, religious, and political life, is quite as 
subtile as tle “ power” itself. Our own oft- 
times deceiving eyes are the very best eyes we 
have to see with; but they do not always as- 
sist us to take correct appraisals of things and 
thoughts, of powers and weaknesses, that we 
would read aright. We do not adjust the foci 
so as to look inward with the same broad and 
thorough perception that we experience in our 
outward views and observation. Therefore, as 
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this consideration generalizes, we can not re- 
proach that man who, witnessing a social, po- 
litical, or even pious parade of men, plumed 
and crested, shouldered and skirted with con- 
spicuously contrasting colors, and all surround- 
ed or bordered with admiring faces of women 
and children, we can not severely reproach 
that man if he looks through his semi-seeing, 
semi-blind eyes, and sees only a crowd of 
women admiring “ power” in men. If he for- 
get that it is man, who is parading for “ pow- 
er,” and “admiration,” too, it is because his 
mind is engrossed in the criticism (favorable 
or unfavorable) of woman. This is why Her- 
bert Spencer says, “ And to this cause is in 
like manner to be ascribed the greater respect 
felt by women for all embodiments and sym- 
bols of authority, governmental and social.” 
Spencer has no eyes directed to see the very 
wise men adopt symbols, and that women 
prize both men and their symbols. 

What is money but the “ symbol” of that 
which it buys? What is a “ promise to pay” 
if it is not an emblem of honesty and justice? 
What are legal enactments of any kind? Are 
they morality and justice of themselves? or do 
they need personification? Or are morality 
and justice, themselves, coneeivable without 
personification—that is, so as to be influential ? 
The printed words on the page are typical of 
objects, acts, and thoughts, These shadow 
characters have substantial values, because 
they are convenient expressions, and frequent- 
ly equivalents, of realities of matter; there be- 
ing as many values as there are judges, they 
are indeterminable at fixed valuation. 

We have followed the writer through the 
particulars of differences which he has been 
pleased to set forth ; and that which he has to 
say in conclusion is not necessarily to be com- 
mented upon here, as he will have to remodel 
these implied and asserted. results when, as a 
scientist, he “dredges the sea” of humanity 
for actual specimens of the “ sea-depths.” In 
this article he has dealt with a few visible 
atoms of the vast whole of character, on either 
side; and his conclusions are, therefore, super- 
ficial and erroneous. Wider and deeper specu- 
lation will furnish real and visible fundaments 
for what now seem inconsistencies on the 
feminine character. The writer has hereto- 
fore agreed that whatever is could not have 
been otherwise, and, consequently, is right. 
There is a steadfastness about this doctrine that 
is quite as applicable to one side of the socio- 
logical question as to the other. Woman’s 
nature is thoroughly compatible with the 





nature of man, when the general laws of re- 
pulsion and gravitation are taken into consid- 
eration. 

Man’s life is good for naught when he is 
deprived, at length, of woman’s society. He 
will give all he has, yea, his own soul—is 
earth-life—to possess that association. And 
why, if she breathes not that which is equiva- 
lent to his masculine reason, equity, and devo- 
tion to the true compounds of life? If, as is 
supposed by Spencer, as well as many others, 
woman is content to adhere to “ symbols” —of 
love, benevolence, religion, powe., popularity, 
and freedom—why withhold from her the true 
gods, for which (they say) she cares little or 
none? There is contradiction here, between 
words and words, between sentiments and 
sentiments, as well as between sentiments 
and actions of those who expatiate upon 
the peculiar differences of the sexes, as psy- 
chologically considered. And sociologists are 
barred from social truths by hereditary opin- 
ions. It can not be otherwise. One consola- 
tion offers itself. There are vigorous laws 
pulsating at the interior of social nature, 
where human ingenuity never penctrates ; 
where human intellect disdains to seek for 
wisdom—laws that laugh at the inartistic, er- 
ring symbols that human legislation toys with. 
Nevertheless, boyhood climbs its straw ladder 
to a manhood that is almost as frail, in mental 
strength, as the fragile straw. Progression is 
slow. While some of the forces seem to leap 
ferward with hurrying eagerness, occult en- 
ergies have taken lateral movements. The 
maneuvers of the drover, and his worried 
herd, are adaptable illustrations. The drover 
gets impati¢ht with the demoralization of the 
driven beasts, and demoralizes them still more 
in his hasty management. He has the one 
idea of getting the cattle shipped for market ; 
and forseeing one fate or destiny as common 
to all, he does not discern that nature (instinct) 
causes them to attempt their own salvation. 
What rights have they when he has a wish or 
a will to be fulfilled? None whatever. Their 
hunger, or painful weariness, does not hurt 
him; and so he hurries and drives, The same 
impatience, with slow results, is observable in 
the human race regarding its kindred; and 
one local idea domineers over its locality. One 
section has one prime desideratum in view, 
and forthwith it collects the known energies 
that tend to overcome that want; and while 
that purpose is being urged to consumation, 
all indifferent or unknown energies are looked 
upon with suspicion, disfavor, and malignancy. 
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But the undercurrent of national law never 
flags nor deviates from its positive course. The 
Almighty head is not diverted to forgetfulness 
by the presumed supremacy of a selfish, single 
idea. Ultimata rule ultimata. This present 
earth population is but a handful in proportion 
to the myriad ages of “ various” life. We have 
just the flash of a conception of those ages that 
have left only “ material” record upon and in 
the earth. The knowledge of our own age is 
indefinite. We are vaguely reaching out to 
tear away the supposed curtains that may and 
may not hide futurity ; and we are quite un- 
certain what, of present associations, we may 
carry hence. With these considerations in 
view, it is not worth the while nor the effort 
to turn science and nature topsy-turvy unless 
we are willing to acknowledge that unknown 
as well as visible forces influence our existence. 

If woman is, in the widest sense, inferior to 
man, then all the assertions of men, women, 
and angels can not alter that which is—can not 
make black, white. If woman’s nature tends to 
the faculty and fulfillment of populating the 
earth, the artificial or reflex powers of heathen- 
dom and Christendom can not reverse nature’s 
decision. If, by the natuge of the age, she 
aspires tu devotions that, by their ten- 
dencies, detract from population—why not 
accept depopulation as a necessity of the com- 
ing age; and consider the old order of things 
as worn out of utility for the time? Is nature 





at variance with nature? Surely not; only 
that, in ignorance, such are our conceptions of 
it. We must seek for harmony in the midst 
of the unknown, and we shall find equipoise 
in both the present life and that which we 
call “ death.” 

When minds turned science-ward are posi- 
tively unable to convince other minds of 
“ priority ” or “simultaneity” of “ matter and 
force ;” when, in fact, individual philosophy is 
not reconcilable in its own extremes, it is 
rather premature to assert, with any appear. 
ance of certainty, that human nature, in its 
mental characteristics, is original in either sex, 
of either age; unless it were possible that 
some psychological sage of the earliest age of 
humanity—and at what period we do not 
know—had deigned to preserve statistics for 
his posterity. 

Men invent “mechanical and legal con- 
trivances” that, at first sight, seem visionary 
to men and women; women furnish psycho- 
logical conveniences that women and men will 
not, for a length of time, venture to glance at. 
They all solicit safety by shutting their eyes 
against that which may possibly be unseemly 
or unpleasant, and — emphatically — against 
charge. The two social levers work their re- 
spective ways with equal progress. Humanity 
rushes into all kinds of inconsistencies to 
avoid a single inconsistency; yet both sexes 


live and thrive through and by these ob 
stacles. ROSINE KNIGHT. 


——_+0¢—_—__ 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL IN OLD AGE. 


How to be beautiful when old? 
I can tell you, maiden fair— 

Not by lotions, dyes, and pigments, 
Not by washes for your hair. 

While you're young be pure and gentle, 
Keep your passions well controlled ; 

Walk, and work, and do your duty, 
You'll be handsome when you're old. 





Snow-white locks are fair as golden, 
Gray as lovely as the brown; 

And the smile of age more pleasant 
Than a youthful beauty’s frown. 

*Tis the soul that shapes the features, 
Fires the eye, attunes the voice; 

Sweet sixteen! be these your maxims, 
When you're sixty you'll rejoice! 


——_+0e —__ 


STOLEN GLIMPSES. 


AM a mechanic, but my uncle Mean- 

well is a minister. These two facts may 
account for another—that I recite to him. 
My trade affords me a little leisure, some of 
which I improve to get lessons in studies I 
have a curiosity to know more about; and 
then I go up to the north part of the vil- 
lage, where the parsonage is, and go over 
the matter with uncle. Occasionally I find 





him writing in a book, that was perhaps 
designed for accounts, When done, he opens 
the lid of the great study-desk, and places 
it away very carefully. One day, going out 
suddenly to assist a parishioner who had 
been thrown from a carriage, he left this 
rather queer-looking book upon the desk. I 
was seized with a strong desire to scan its 
contents. Trembling with eagerness, and 
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also with a sense of shame, in that I was 
about to peer into what was not designed for 
my eye, I opened the worn covers, and found, 
on the first leaves, some accounts which must 
have been kept by his brother, a blacksmith, 
another dear uncle of mine, now gone to the 
final rest. 
hand-writing. A few glances revealed to me 
the uses to which he had consecrated the 
book, that, doubtless, the brother’s widow 
had given to him, because there was so 
much blank paper. He had written herein 
the workings of his heart, his most con- 
scientious convictions, rules of life, and 
moral judgments upon critical questions, 
etc. Occasionally, upon the earlier pages, 
were stains, where, I conjecture, tears had 
fallen, as he might recall his brother, to 
whom he was fervently attached, or feel the 
penetrating power of what he was inditing. 
It would take too much time to tell how I 
got other opportunities to see these records 
without creating suspicion, or in any way 
wounding my gracious uncle’s feelings. I 
always left this private diary just where I 
found it, but managed to copy not a little. 


To this day this pious thieving, if I may so 


call it, is going on. The best atonement, it 
seems to me, which I can make for doing 
what has never rested entirely easy upon my 
conscience, is td publish in the PareEno- 
LoGIcAL JOURNAL what I have surrep- 
titiously obtained. Every phrenologist who 
has seen uncle Meanwell has gone into 
ecstasy over the alleged development in his 
brain of the moral and intellectual faculties. 
He certainly has a fine-looking head, and I 
have heard some of his people say, who 
know nothing of phrenological science, that 
they often found themselves looking at and 
admiring his grand-looking head as he stood 
in the pulpit. What he recorded, mani- 
festly for his own eye and heart, does him 
great credit, and I have an agonizing desire 
to appropriate and live out such sentiments. 
In this article I will commence where the 
diary does, and in the course of a few 
months may transcribe enough for speci- 
mens, at least. 
SELECTIONS. 

Dec. 1, 1865.—How foolish is the man who 
barters away reputation for indulgence. 

Jan. 24, 1866.—How foolish to tamper 


Further along was the pastor’s 





with that which he does not know, and 
which is dangerous, perilous, when there is 
enough to engage him which he does know, 
and which is repiitable, useful, and every 
way, and to all, profitable. 

[These go to show, I suppose, that he has 
considerable prudence as well as Causality 
and conscience.] 

July 12, 1866.—I am resolved never to 
speak or do anything that may need apology 
or cause regret. 

[Noble,_ Firmness comes out in this.] 

July 19, 1866.—When a man makes a 
speech, he can save his dignity if he is not 
entertaining. 

[Would one see here a manifestation of 
Self-Esteem and Approbativeness ?] 

I will only eat for my nourishment. 

July 20, 1866.—It pays for the pains to be 
graceful, if one can be, and on all occasions, 

[Ideality ?] 

Why should one allow himself to be 
“ stirred up ?”"—why ? 

[Ministers have more trials than most peo- 
ple know of, especially when they advocate 
what is unpopular, as my uncle often does.] 

Sept. 5, 1866.—If one is slighted, he had 
better “let it pass.” He should not let a 
“cold” one destroy his sociability with the 
rest of the company. 

[My uncle is a man of lively social feelings. ] 

A man, save in cases where it would create 
unjustifiable prejudice, should act from his 
own standard of manners. In these things 
lie high discipline and high achievement. 

Sept. 8, 1866.—Strange that people who 
have, should sometimes so readily risk re- 
putation, peace, health, means. Not so 
strange, though, if we reflect upon what 
people allow themselves to think, or how they 
allow themselves to be moved by circum- 
stances perhaps trifling. ized principles, 
Settled rules of prudence. 

[I do not alter a word or mark. I simply 
transcribe the rough, or abrupt, in his own 
brief, deep style, as I find it in the diary, 
He can be easy and flowing, or so his friends 
think.] 

If there be a difficulty, misunderstanding, 
offense, one should not be hasty, but ap- 
proach it candidly, with consideration, with 
suavity. 

March 25, 1867.—G.’s philosophy was: Put 
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no confidence in any one; all go for interest. 
But if I see good—very. well. 

M. is too confiding, frank, enthusiastic. 
Thought and plans to himself. 

Policy may be put to a good use by a good 
man, 

People sometimes worry, bore and impale 
themselves. Keep balanced, natural, free, 
self-preserving. 

Temper takes people through a fever. 
Keep cool. Say and do nothing you would 
not advise another, admire in another. Think 
of the Lord Jesus, Temper is a dreary 
element, Control it. To the congregation, 
painful. 

Nov. 9, 1867.—I am forty-six to-night. 
Well. Thankful to God. Resolved. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
1. Look should be, in best sense, pleasing. 





2. Stand well and firmly. 3. Speak the 
words, 4, Emphasize. 5. Modulate. 6. Give 
the tones. 7. Plan not to be too long, nor to 
be hurried. 8. Deliver it, render it. 9. Aban- 
don yourself entirely to speaking, without a 
side thought. Less spoken well better than 
more spoken poorly. Essentially declaim, 
Use the mouth and all the organs of speech 
freely, openly, limberly. Distinctness, time, 
make the deaf hear, rather than roaring. Let 
not the voice lazily die out at the end of the 
sentence. Who does not want to hear the 
last word as well as the first ? 

[So it seems that my uncle Meanwell, who 
always preaches and lectures as if he could 
do but one way, and had never thought of 
that way, has really made it a matter of 
study. ] 


More next month. NEPHEW. 


—____+0e—_—_ 


THE LATE JAMES PARKER, 
THE POPULAR RAILWAY CONDUCTOR. 


HOSE are comely and attractive features. 

Notice the chin; it is a prominent feat- 
ure, and indicates a large cerebellum, with 
strong social affections, The well-cut mouth 
and full lips confirm this inference. The 
nose is also a striking feature, evincing cul- 
ture and good mental development. The 
eyes are also prominent, indicating Language 
of a high order; practice would have made 
him a fluent, efficient speaker. The intellect 
is ample in development; he possessed abil- 
ity to acquire knowledge easily, and to apply 
it readily. The top-head is full enough to 
indicate a disposition at once kind, respect- 
ful, hopeful, trusting, believing, honest, dig- 
nified, aspiring, and decided. He possessed 
most of the elements which give one popu- 
larity and good citizenship. It was not in 
his nature to wrong another intentionally. 
If his ways in some respects—socially—were 
not our ways; if he transgressed in the direc- 
tion of ardent affection, let us judge him as 
we ourselves would be judged, with lenity, 
and not Pharisee-like, claim to be free from 
all fault. 

Had this man been liberally educated, he 
could have become an ornament in one of the 
professions—say that of the law. Or, had he 
preferred literature, in that. 





There is a happy blending of the tempera- 
mental conditions and of phrenological fac- 
ulties in this organization. 

The New England journals have published 
commemorative sketches of Mr. Parker, and 
the following, from a Springfield newspaper, 
is fairly indicative of their general tenor: 

Mr. James Parker was a man both widely 
known and esteemed, especially among the 
business and traveling public, whom for a 
generation he had accompanied back and 
forth on the railroad between this city and 
Worcester as conductor of a passenger train. 
His public work was almost summed up in 
that service, and the story of his life’s details 
is brief. A native of Hollis, N. H., he be- 
came—what Chester W. Chapin, Ginery Twit- 
chell, and so many of our most noted railroad 
managers were—a stage-driver, in his very 
boyhood, and in that capacity labored and 
was liked on various routes in Southern Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire and the northern 
part of Worcester County. When he was 
wanted for his permanent vocation, he was 
agent in Worcester for various lines of coun- 
try stages, at the fresh, ambitious age of 28 
years, This was in the spring of 1839, when 
the railroad was being extended from Wor- 
cester to Springfield; Mr. Parker accepted 
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the offer of Gen. James Barnes, the then 
guperintendent, and on the first day of Octo- 
ber, in that year, conducted from Worcester 
hither the first railway passenger train ever 
entering this city. Mr. Wilson Eddy, the 
present master-mechanic of the Boston and 
Albany road, was engineer; Mr. James E. Rus- 
sell, the present county register of deeds, 
then a mere boy, was employed thereon; and 
the passengers included Superintendent 
Barnes, the directors of the new railroad, 
and others. This proved the beginning of a 
service of rare continuance and honor, lasting 
unbroken and unblemished on the part of 
the corporation and their servant for thirty 
years. From first to last he was conductor 
of the regular morning 
train for the east and 
evening train return, 
serving between Wor- 
cester and this city 
only, until the consoli- 
dation of the roads, 
and then between this 
city and Boston; and 
making himself not 
merely the familiar 
and kindly acquaint- 
ance of ail, but the 
warm and trusted 
friend of many. Four 
years ago he resigned 
his position as con- 
ductor, partly out of 
regard for his health, 
but chiefly to accept 
the important duties 
of superintendent of 
the drawing-room and : 
sleeping-cars running between Boston and 
New York. These cars, be it remembered, 
are run by independent companies, the rail- 
roads over which they pass receiving a spe- 
cific percentage of their earnings, divided 
pro rata; and the constant details of repair- 
ing, furnishing, officering, and managing re- 
quire the closest and most discriminating 
care. The railroads and the car companies 
found in Mr. Parker the most conscientious 
of servants, and the public found him in the 
new place, as in the old, a thoughtful pro- 
vider for their wants. Last year, when the 
New York and Boston fast express line was 











constituted, Mr. Parker was appointed its 
superintendent likewise. It is no wonder 
that so popular a man should have been 
speedily offered public office so soon as his 
daily avocations left him free to accept it. 
Mr. Parker, as_ long as there was a Whig 
party, was a Whig of the straightest sect, 
loyal to the letter of the Constitution, never 
turning-to what he judged the heresy of free- 
soil, and an enthusiastic admirer, as he was 
a personal friend, of Daniel Webster. He 
has been, since the disruption of the party of 
his youth, a Democrat, as far as he took any 
active part in politics, and received such dix 

tinction in that line as he has been able tu 
accept from the hands of the Democratic 
party. Asa Democrat 
he was chosen as rep- 
resentative to the State 
Legislature from the 
“double district” in 
this city, two years 
ago; and, last fall, he, 
was again elected to 
that position, in the 
Legislature of 1874, 
His character was up- 
right and trustworthy ; 
he was distinguished 
always by the entire 
esteem of his fellows; 
in business he was ca- 
pable, and in’ soci 

ety courteous. He hal 
* refined .tastes, and 
strong penchant for 
the collection of the 
rare and curious ia 
literary, historic, and 
other directions. He was a notable bibli- 
ophilist; and his library contains many 
choice editions, and costly works on special- 
ties. Few men are so well versed in numis- 
matology as he, and his cabinet of coin is 
almost invaluable; he also made important 
collections of autographs, newspapers, and 
of various tables, charts, bills, etc., such col- 

lections, in fine, as are of great value in the 

illustration of history, and eventually serve 

that purpose. Mr. Parker was twice married, 

his second wife, who survives him, being the 
sister of his first, and both the daughters of 

the late Amasa Parsons, a venerable character 
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of a former generation, on whose homestead 
stands Mr. Parker’s residence, He leaves but 
one child, a girl, and one brother, Mr. Wil- 
liam Parker, of Boston, who was with him 
through a great part of his illness, 


———_494—_. 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF NAMES. 
“What's in a name ?’’—Shakspeare. 


VERY mother names her children with 
a sort of prophetic feeling, hoping that 
they will grow up, in character or person, 
like the one after whom they are named, 
whether it be the venerated father or noble 
statesman. With this view, I will assume 
that traits of character are found in names, 
as though the genii of names presided over 
the owners, and followed them after their 
christenings, It is with the most familiar 
ones that I shall deal mainly, so the reader 
can be the judge whether there is anything 
in the fate or fortune of his fellow-acquaint- 
ances as associated with their names. 
William—I never could see, for the life of 
me, why William is so often the first-born. 


Sometimes I think it comes so handy to say 
“Willie,” and there is something so sweet 


and tender aboutit, too. The young couple, 
feeling so loving and thankful for this boy, 
fall into just the mood to coo “ Willie ;” so 
Willie it is, and he grows up a good-natured, 
frolicsome, easy man, making a good com- 
panion for some woman, although he may 
not set the river a-fire or get to be a ruler 
very often. George finds a way into every 
family, almost, and there is something good 
and noble in this name also. He is the boy 
to throw sticks on the barn, teases the cat, 
breaks your thread, and laughs you good- 
natured when he sees he has gone too far. 
Somehow he does seem “ possessed ;” but he 
is the victim of circumstances. Like the 
Father of his Country, he wants to stand at 
the head of something, if it is only his own 
shop or family. If I was longing for a flirta- 
tion, and did not want any hearts broken, I 
would choose George. 

James comes up in every neighborhood, 
and he has to work hard if he gains a name 
—he that is named James. The first one 
that tells that “Jim” has turned out some- 
body, sets everybody ayog, and has to work 
hard to be believed. But he does get to be 





a target, sometimes, No one expects much 
of the John’s. His good mother was at 9 
loss what name to choose, and finally fell 
back on John. He seems half*in the way; 
and, if he once gets out of the way, he ig 
sure to make his mark. Visions of freaks 
and moods come to us in the name of Ed- 
ward. He is not abad man; and, if you try, 
you will find a bright side to his life. He can , 
be coaxed easier than the rest of mankind; 
but don’t try to drive him. Peter is odd, as 
his name sounds, and has his characteristic 
way of doing things. Frederick always has 
a stray penny to give the sweepers at the 
crossings; and if he does not look out fora 
rainy day, he seldom needs a cover, as do 
some of his fellows. Charles is very tender- 
hearted, if one is in trouble, and you are sure 
of a good listener in Charles. He loves 
books, pictures, and flowers as well as his 
sisters, and can sew on his buttons equally as 
well, Henry calls one back to the Henrys of 
England—the Henry of so many wives; and 
although -I can call to mind a hundred de 
voted husbands by that name, I should be > 
on the look-out for a journey to Indiana if 
united to one by that name. Henry is called 
obstinate, and yet that is the only trait that 
makes a man of him. I always think of 
Samuel as the little kneeling boy, and mark 
him as an exemplary man. You should al- 
ways find sobriety in that name, but some- 
times Sam is ahead of his mates in fun-making. 
He is bountiful, and we join in singing, 
** Uncle Sam is rich enough,”’ etc. 

Albert seems a friend to everybody; we 

take to him, and look up to him for his schol- 


‘arly ways and good habits. I have always felt 


a partiality for the Benjamins. They were 
always good, away back to the youngest son 
of Jacob. They are a comfort to their fathers 
and mothers, and rarely bring sorrow upon 
them. Frank is jolly and careless, and moves 
through the world, caring but little whether 
it rains or shines. s 

To all the surnames used as given names, I 
will only say that each individual carrics & 
sort of peculiarity which is found in no other 
class of names. I feel sorry for Alonzo, 
Lorenzo, and Adolph. I feel disappointed in 
them ; and they pass through the world a8 
though it had not brought them what they 
had expected. Such romantic names as Os 
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sian, Royal, and Llewellyn, do have their 
thoughts of greatness, and, sometimes, come 
to something; but, generally, the world ex- 
pects too much of those, and no one is sur- 
prised if they climb to the topmost rung of 
the ladder, or fall off the first one; they al- 
ways say, “I told you so;” so how much you 
may honor or venerate a hero or noble man, 





don’t hinder your darling’s progress by 
naming him after a man whom yon know is 
in a walk of life your son can never reach, as 
well as if he had only been plain John or 
James. The Archibalds, Rignarolds, and 
Epaminondases, that almost unlock your 
jaws to speak, make strange characters, 
Don’t take them, LITTLE HOMEBODY. 








epartment of fosiology—f)ur Sanitarium, 





Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have am athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the intel- 
lectual onl), and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a movster, It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—thas 


the complete mau cau be formed. 





VITALITY AND CHEMISTRY. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


EFORE the problems of hfe can be 
understood, and even before we can 
have a rational basis for their investigation, 
the distinctions between vital and chemical 
actions and conditions must be clearly de- 
fined. They are as distinct as are life and 
death, yet. scientists are continually con- 
founding them. ‘“ Vital Chemistry” is a 
misnomer. Organic and chemical actions 
are antagonistic under all circumstances; yet 
because the elements or constituents of both 
living and dead matter undergo various 
changes of atomic or molecular arrangement, 
vital processes are regarded, by chemico-phys- 
iologists, as a peculiar or modified chemistry. 
There is no chemistry in living structure. 
What is chemistry? Simply the combina- 
tion and separation of elements. What is 
vitality? The transformation of elements. 
In chemical actions or changes, two or more 
substances unite to form a third, each equally 
losing its individual character, and each 
equally capable of recovering its individual 
character at any time by mere separation ; 
and this combination and decomposition of 
inorganic elements is all there is of chemis- 
try. In vital actions or changes, elements 
(ultimate in the vegetable and proximate in 
the animal kingdom) are transformed into 
other substances, which other substances de- 
velop, grow, and maintain their identity. In 
chemical actions all substances concerned are 
mutually and equally changed. In vital ac- 





tions only one set of substances is changed. 
Vitality does not combine or unite with oth- 
er substances, but incorporates their elements 
into its own structures and organs, which 
appropriation means development and 
growth — nutrition in contradistinction to 
accretion, 

When an acid and an alkali come in con- 
tact, there is mutual destruction. Each is 
annihilated, yet each may be restored. Noth- 
ing of the kind occurs in the domain of or- 
ganic life. When food and a living organism 
come together, the food only is destroyed. 
It ceases to exist; it is transformed, and its 
elements incorporated into living structure, 
while this remains unaltered. Food does 
not unite or combine with the structures; 
nor can it be separated from them. It is 
used, not combined, hence it can not be re- 
produced or restored. Nor are vital struc- 
tures decomposed. They are disintegrated, 
Disintegration and decomposition are very 
different processes, One is transformation, 
the other mere separation. 

After performing the functions of life the 
vital structures are resolved into excretions 
—bile, sweat, urine, foeces, etc., processes un- 
known in the inorganic world. No chemist 
can decompose either food or living struc- 
ture into its constituents, and reproduce it 
by re-combining them. Nor can he deter- 
mine the constituents of either by analysis, 
He can only tell what substances remain 
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which are tangible to his senses after the 
process of analysis has been performed. 

Chemistry can not form organic matter. 
True, the chemist can very closely imitate 
some of the products of vitality; he can 
make a very fair imitation of protoplasm, 
albumen, cells, germs, etc. ; but they are only 
imitations. They possess no characteristics 
of vitality except form and consistence. 
They will not grow; they will not perform 
any distinctively vital process, They can 
not transform elements. 

In the vegetable kingdom, inorganic ele- 
ments are transformed into (not combined 
with) the first or lowest grade of living struc- 
ture, having the vital properties of irritabil- 
ity (organic perceptivity) and contractility. 
Hence the vegetable kingdom feeds directly 
on the mineral. In the animal kingdom, the 
proximate elements produced by the vege- 
table kingdom (alimentary principles) are 


transformed into a higher grade of living | 


structure, having the additional vital prop- 
erty of sensibility. The animal kingdom, 
therefore, feeds directly or indirectly on the 
vegetable. 


. But feeding is a vital act, and nutrition is 
in no sense, nor in any stage or process, a 


chemical action. One has only to trace a 
mouthful of food through its various changes 
(transformations) in the vital organism to 
have a perfect demonstration of the princi- 
ples I am advancing. It is masticated by 
the teeth, insalivated by the glands, swal- 
lowed by the muscles, digested by the stom- 
ach, absorbed by the lacteals and veins, 
aerated by the lungs, circulated by the ves- 
sels, and assimilated by the capillaries. All 
of these processes are vital; not one of them 
ever occurred in a dead or inorganic sub- 
stance. Vital forces supersede chemical 
affinities, and are entirely independent of 
them. Hold your hand to the fire and it 
will not burn like a stick of wood, but it in- 
flames, and inflammation is a vital process— 
resistance to morbific agents. Water applied 
to the living skin does not rust or oxidate it 
as it would iron or brass; nor will nitric 
acid decompose the integument as it would 
saleratus. Nor are the processes of disease, 
waste, and decay in any sense chemical. 

On these premises we are able to explain, 
and not only explain, but demonstrate, the 








fundamental problems which have baffled 
the investigations of medical men in all ages, 
viz., the essential nature uf disease, and the 
modus operandi of medicines, and thereby 
place medical science and the healing art on 
a philosophical basis. 

Disease is not an entity, but an action. It 
is not a thing or force at war with vitality, 
but a defensive action on the part of the vital 
powers. Disease is as much a vital process 
as health is. Health is vital action in the 
construction and conservation of the bodily 
organs, and disease is vital action in the de 
fense and reparation of the bodily organs, 
Health is the “normal play of all the fune- 
tions;” disease is remedial effort, or their 
abnormal play. The famous “Vis medica- 
triz natura,” therefore, which medical au- 
thors from Hippocrates to 1873 have told us 
“ defends the system against morbific causes” 
and “cures disease” is a myth. It has no 
existence except in imagination. All living 
organisms are self-constructing, self-depend- 
ing, and self-repairing. All that art or ex- 
ternal objects can do is to supply favorable 
conditions, or produce adverse influences. 

In theorizing on the nature of disease, our 
standard authors invariably confound it with 
its causes; and not unfrequently also with 
its effects. Nearly all the phrases in medical 
books applied to disease imply a false theo- 
ry; most of them are meaningless or absurd. 
This is why medical theories are so contra- 
dictory, so undemonstrable, and so intermin- 
able. But if disease be remedial effort, vital 
action, self-defense, reparation, etc., the im- 
portant question arises (and an eminently 
practical question it is, too) “ Should disease 
be cured ?” 

I say no. Disease being an effort to re 
cover the normal condition, should never be 
“subdued,” “suppressed,” “removed,” nor 
killed, nor “cured.” Its causes should be 
removed, so far as practicable, and the reme- 
dial effort (the disease itself) so regulated 
and directed as to render it, if possible, suc- 
cessful. In this manner the patient may be 
cured, and the disease, having nothing fur- 
ther to do, will cease. Every effort to sub 
due, break up, or cure disease, is simply & 
war on vitality, the vitality having to defend 
itself against the doses as well as against the 
original poisons or impurities. 
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To illustrate: a sufficient amount of mala- 
ria or other miasm in the blood is a cause of 
fever; and the fever is the effort of the vital 
organism (“vis medicatriz nature”) to rid 
itself of the poison, to overcome the abnor- 
mal conditions its presence has occasioned, 
and to repair the damages resulting from its 
presence and the process of expelling it. 

Now, this fever, this disease, may always 
be very easily “cured.” It is only a question 
of dose. Its symptoms (vital manifestations) 
may be counteracted or suppressed with 
medicine, leaving the poison still in the sys- 
tem, to be sooner or later manifested in some 
form of chronic disease. But in order to 
cure the patient we should let the remedial 
process continue, properly regulated, until 
the system is purified; in other words, we 
should supply such conditions as will enable 
the vital domain to purify itself with as lit- 
tle wear and waste as possible. This plan 


would not dispense with physicians, but 
would render the healing art mainly hygi- 
enic instead of mainly medicinal. 

But a problem still more mysterious and 
perplexing to the medical profession than 


the nature of disease, is that of the “action 
of remedies.” How or in what manner they 
“operate” on or influence the vital machine- 
ry, whether administered as medicines or 
taken as poisons, is confessedly an impene- 
trable mystery. 

It is the universally-recognized theory of 
the medical profession that medicines “act” 
or make peculiar “impressions” on certain 
tissues, structures, or organs, in virtue of cir- 
tain “elective” or “selective”. affinities 
which they possess for and exert on those 
tissues, structures, and organs. They act 
“preferentially” on certain parts, and “ ex- 
ert their effects” because of properties inher- 
ent in themselves which have some special 
relation to such parts. And the various 
works on toxicology teach precisely the same 
doctrine in relation to the modus operandi of 
poisons. ° 

And it may help us to the solution of these 
questions to notice that the standard author- 
ities on pathology place diseases as entities 
in the category of medicines and poisons. 
Medical authors endow diseases, medicines, 
and poisons not only with properties or pow- 
ers which can be preferentially exercised on 





the living system, but also with instinct, if 
not with intelligence. A spider prefers a fty 
to a wasp when both are available, and man- 
ifests its instinctive if not its reasoning pow- 
ers in entrapping the one and driving away 
the other. If medicines, poisons, and dis- 
eases, prefer, elect, or select one part or place 
in preference to another, why should they 
not be regarded as possessing consciousness 
as well as a spider? 

All the medical text-books, and every med- 
ical journal teach that diseases “ attack” us, 
“make impressions” on certain parts, “lo- 
cate” in particular places, “ become seated,” 
“migrate,” “rum a course,” are “ self-limit- 
ed,” “change their type,” “supervene” on 
other diseases, “supersede” other diseases, 
“simulate” other diseases, etc. And to com- 
plicate the mystery, physicians in almost the 
same breath tell us of “carrying the patient 
through the fever,” “ breaking up the fever,” 
“ arresting the fever,” “conducting the fever 
to a favorable termination,” and, lastly, “cur- 
ing” the fever. 

Such technical jargon is attributable only 
to false premises; a correct theory of the 
nature of disease and the modus operandi of 
medicines enables us to use rational and in- 
telligible language. Medicines and poisons 
have no affinity of any kind with vital struc- 
tures. Their relation is that of antagonism. 
They do not act on the living system at all; 
they are acted on. In the relations between 
living and dead matter, the living is active 
and the dead passive. This is a law of “ uni- 
versal nature.” 

To illustrate: if a person swallow an emetic 
drug (ipecac), the stomach expels it by the 
act of vomiting. This proves an elective re- 
pugnance on the part of the stomach, instead 
of a “selective or preferential affinity ” on the 
part of the drug. The vomiting is the dis- 
ease, and this is an action, not an entity—a 
remedial process. The drug is the cause of 
the disease; and the disease (vomiting) is 
remedial effort because it contemplates rid- 
ding the system of a morbific material, and 
thus recovering the normal state. 

The classification of the materia medica 
is based on the supposed preferential action 
of medicines. Thus, if a drug is expelled by 
vomiting, it is said to act on the stomach, in 
virtue of a special affinity for that organ. 
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If another drug can be better eliminated 
through the cutaneous emunctory, it is said 
to be a diaphoretic, and to have a special 


affinity for the skin. If a third substance is 


f more easily got rid of through the excretory 
function of the kidneys, it is said to act pre- 
ferentially on the kidneys, and is termed 
diuretic, etc., etc. 

By reversing these premises, the truth be- 
comes apparent, if not self-evident. Classes 
of medicines (and the same is true of the 
forms of disease) represent merely the man- 
ner in which the living system makes an 
effort to rid itself of the presence of noxious 
agents, thus illustrating the statement of 
Professor Martin Paine, M.D. (‘Institutes of 
Medicine”), that “remedial agents make 
their impression in the same manner as do 
the remote causes of disease,” and proving 
the exact contrary, that they make no im- 
pression of any kind, but are impressed. 

Another delusion is dispelled by the prin- 
ciple I am advocating—thee“ properties of 
medicine.” These are as imaginary as is the 
“vis medicatriz nature.” Medicines are said 
to possess one, two, five, ten, or more distinct 
“ properties” or.“ remedial virtues,” as stim- 
ulant, tonic, nervine, astringent, emetic, ca- 





thartic, etc., which they exercise or “ exert” 
on certain organs, structures, or tissues, Some 
medicines, as alcohol, opium, tobacco, ete, 
are said to possess nervine, stimulant, and 
narcotic properties, and sometimes to “ex. 
ert” one property and sometimes another, 
Thus, if the dose be small, the nervine prop. 
erty is exerted; if the dose be larger, the 
stimulant property is exerted; and if the 
dose be very large, the narcotic property is 
exerted. Now, the fact that the property 
depends on the dose, disproves the theory, 
and establishes the opposite doctrine, It 
proves that a given quantity is expelled or 
resisted in one manner and direction, a larger 
dose in a different manner and direction, and 
a still larger dose in a still different manner 
and direction. Exhilaration, stimulation, 
and narcosis are manifestations of vital ac- 
tion, not of effects which have been exerted 
by the properties of the foreign substance 
When it is considered that all of the effects 
of medicines, as described in the materia med- 
icas, are symptoms of disease, as described in 
the pathologies and toxicologies, the princi- 
ple I am contending for may be deemed wor- 
thy the investigations of scientific men from 
the point of view I have indicated, 
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describing the death of the late 

Richard Yates, member of Congress 

from Illinois, a writer in the Farmer City 
Journal says :— 


Poor Dick Yates went down into the 
grave impelled by a fatality that was un- 
yielding. His difficulty was not one of his 
own seeking. It came to him by transmis- 
sion, and he was no more responsible for 
it than is the child born with the taint of 
scrofula, or the person who finds his system 

rvaded with poison communicated by the 

ite of a rabid dog. He was an inebriate 
from conception; he was doomed when he 
lay on his mother’s breast; and his subse- 

uent yieldings to stimulation were no more 
than the outbreaks of congenital disease. He 
fought the thing gallantly; he fought it 
with all the odds against him; he fought it 
as a man fights against pulmonary con- 
sumption which has fastened itself upon 
him; and for these struggles, for this fight- 
ing off of the final catastrophe as long as he 
did, he is entitled to consideration and 
credit. Despite these facts; despite that he 





died combating the infernal disease that 
was fastened upon him before his birth, 
The Advance and The Advocate Ney 
journals published in Chicago} do not hesi- 
tate to dig up his poor body and put 
upon it contumely and insult. “ Drunkard’s 
grave,” “murdered by the y agen that dis- 
graced his life,” and thus from them there 
breaks upon the air a duet which recites 
only calumnies over the grave of one of 
life’s most conspicuous unfortunates. 

It is worthy of note that from out all the 
bitterness of politics and partisanship, there 
has not, in any responsible quarters, been 
uttered a single word derogatory to the dead 
statesman. His virtues, his services, his 
struggles, have all been put in the fore 
ground, with the kindly hope that they 
would intercept the vision, and shut out 
the darker features of his life. It i 
the political press—a force unsparing in its 
likes and dislikes, and which neither gives 
nor accepts quarter in its savage conflicts— 
which, with kindly hands, spread the mantle 
of charity over the life of Richard Yates. 


The infirmity from which Mr. Yates suf 
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fered for many years, is well known to the 
public, and we would not say a word to add 
a pang, save to inquire into the facts above 
stated, as to the pre-natal influences which 
led the victim on to ruin. Was he, indeed, 
an “inebriate from conception ?” “ doomed,” 
while yet on his mother’s breast? These are 
awful sentences, and should not be uttered 
without the best evidence of their truth. 
Was his father a drunkard? Did his mother 
drink habitually to intoxication? and did 
the child imbibe “fire water” with his 
mother’s milk? Was this his “inheritance 
of woe?” If so, he was, indeed, more to be 
pitied than blamed. 

As an evidence that he fought the demon 
—a perverted appetite—and that he sup- 
posed that he had conquered, the following 
address, extracted from a little book en- 
titled, ““ Temperance in the American Con- 
gress,” is offered. Mr. Yates said :— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—It was not my 
intention to address you at all until this 
afternoon, and I feel the need of more prep- 
aration before speaking to so large an au- 
dience as this. The reason why I did not 
propose to address this assembly was be- 
cause having so recently associated myself 
with the Congressional Temperance Asso- 
ciation, I did not like to make a parade 
of myself before the public. Men some- 
fimes sign pledges, and they break them; 
but, Mr. President, I have signed for good, 
" and I have made my covenant with God that 
I will keep mine. But I felt it were better 
to prove first that I was well established 
in my new position, before I attempted 
to express sentiments on this question in 
that earnest and enthusiastic manner in 
which I always address my fellow-citizens 
in behalf of any cause which has the con- 
viction of my judgment and the approval of 
my heart. 

Some two months ago your distinguished 
chairman, the able and eloquent Senator 
from Massachusetts—[now Vice-President, 
Hon. Henry Wilson]—in his kindness, in the 
goodness of his great big heart, came to 
me with a petition numerously signed by 
members of Congress, and said: “ Governor, I 
want you to sign a, call for a temperance 
meeting.” ‘ With all my heart,” said I. 
I signed it. But the temperance meeting did 
not come off. I became impatient. I went to 
the honorable Senator and told him I was 
tired of waiting; could he not furnish me a 
pledge? He said he could to-morrow. The 
next day he furnished me with a printed 
pledge of the Congressional Temperance 

iety. I put it in my pocket, took it home, 





took it to my room, read it carefully, and, 
after one look to God and one to home, 
I signed the pledge. I raised myself to 
my full height, and I was Free. [Great 
applause.] If I refer to myself in the re- 
marks I have made, and which I intend 
to make, I assure you it is uot from egotism, 
for I take no peculiar pride myself in having 
been addicted to the use of ardent spirits. 
But there is another reason why I feel per- 
mitted to refer to myself, and that is, be- 
cause while I have considered that I was 
only a’ moderate drinker, it has been pub- 
lished all over the land that I was a drunk- 
ard, 

Fellow-citizens, there was some truth in 
this, and there was a vast deal of error in 
it, too. I was addicted to drinking occa- 
sionally as a stimulus, as I supposed, to 
strengthen my nerves [laughter], and as a 
heightener of social joys. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, differently from other men, I had a 
most unfortunate difficulty with myself, and 
that was, I had a wonderful facility, when- 
ever I drank, of letting everybody know it. 
[Laughter.] My sprees were not frequent, 
but they were long and they were loud. 
{Laughter.] The grand prairies of Illinois 
did not furnish area enough for one of my 
forward movements. [Laughter.] That was 
not only the case; but whatever I have 
done for the last seventeen years—whether I 
had to make a speech to a political meeting ; 
whether I spoke against the Nebraska bill 
upon the floor of this House; whether, as 
Governor, I wrote a message, or published 
a proclamation, or prorogued a secession* 
Legislature, the universal charge of the op- 
posite party was, that all these acts were done 
under the influence of whisky. [Laughter.] 
Now, fellow-citizens, I have concluded to 
put a stop to this matter. The editors and 
reporters of newspapers are an honorable 
class of gentlemen whom I respect; but I 
want those libellous scribblers who have 
made so many misrepresentations as to my 
course of conduct, to understand that from 
this time henceforward their vocation in that 
respect is gone [laughter and applause], and 
they may now publish their libels until the 
hand that writes them shall fall withered 
and palsied; but I never intend that they 
shall have any license or authority to publish 
me as a drunkard again, even if I have to 
abstain, as I will abstain, from the mildest 

lass of claret that ever the fair hand of the 
airest lady in this land ‘should present to 
me. [Applause.] 

There is the evil of the thing—this mis- 
representation, this liability to misrepresen- 
tation. Why, sir, after I had made these 
speeches, some sharp article of abuse would 
be published in the paper, and some 
“Friendly Indian ” of mine [laughter] would 
mark around it with black lines and send it 
to me for my Christian contemplation and 
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supreme delight. [Laughter.] I will stop 
it. I have promised God; I have promised 
my country; I have promised that proud 
Commonwealth which for twenty-five con- 
secutive years has honored me with all her 
public positions, in the Legislature, as Gov- 
ernor, as member of both Houses of Con- 
gress; I have promised all who love me, and 
I have promised Katie and the children 
{loud applause], that I will never touch, 
taste, nor handle the unclean thing [ap- 
plause] ; and by the blessing of God and my 
own unfaltering purpose, I intend to fight it 
out on this line to the last day in the even- 
ing of my life. [Applause.] If all you, 
gentlemen, would do the same thing, you 
would lose nothing in mind, body or estate. 
[Laughter. } 

Fellow-citizens: It may seem strange, but 
I would, as I feel now, as soon drink fire from 
hell as whisky, for it is hell and damnation, 
too. It destroys the health, and mars the 
beauty of the body; it ean bow down to 
earth the most giant intellect, and make it 
weak as that of achild. It demoralizes and 
it annihilates the immortal soul. It makes a 
man forget his childrén or the wife of his 
bosom, and treat them with harsh unkind- 
ness and barbarity, and even:murder them. 
Unaffected by intemperance, he would peril 
his life for that wife of his love; he would 
dive into the ocean’s depths, face the cannon’s 
‘mouth, or peril his life amid the flames of 
‘the burning dwelling to snatch from death 
this darling babe. 

I do not suppose at all that I am superior 
, ‘to anybody else in intellect. I certainly have 
‘no special claims to consideration from birth 
er fortune. But there is one thing I do 
«claim, and that is, that God has endowed me 
with nobility of soul, with warm and gen- 
-erous impulses—a heart as unfathomable in 
its affections as the ocean, and as broad as the 
area of humanity; and I appeal to you, Mr. 
‘Chairman, from our slight acquaintance, if 
you clo not think I have enough of the ardent 
about me without ardent spirits. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Wilson.—Yes, you have. 

Mr. Yates.—I would say to the young 
‘man, that grandeur of human character does 
not consist of .transcendant genius alone. It 
does not bélong alone to the statesman be- 
neath whose eloquence listening Senators sit 
enraptured ; it does not belong alone to the 
warrior who bears his proud, unconquered 
banner over every field; but it does consist 
in force of character, in force of soul, feeling, 
thought, and purpose. Cesar was a weak 
man when he sacrificed the liberties of Rome 
by suffering Mark Antony to put the crown 
upon his head. Washington would not 
have been great if he had yielded to the 
temptations of his willing army and ac- 
cepted a crown at the expense of the liberties 
of his country. The reformed drunkard ac- 
«complishes a more heroic achievement than 





did the Spartan band at Thermopylae, be 
cause he conquers himself. That man is o; 
great who seeks right and truth and justice, 
and adheres to them with strong, vigorous, 
and perpetual purpose. 

As to the effects upon the nation, Mr. Jef. 
ferson said, many years ago: 

“The habit of using alcoholic liquors by men 
office has created more injury to the public ser. 
vice, and given more trouble to me than any other 
circumstance which has occurred in the interna] 
concerns of the country during my administra. 
tion. If I had to commence my administration 
again, with the knowledge I have from experience 
derived, the first question which I would ask from 
a candidate for public favor would be, is he ad- 
dicted to the use of ardent spirits?” 

The man who is to legislate for a 
country, to help make laws and constitutions 
involving the destinies of millions of human 
beings, ought to be a man of reflection, 
moral principle, integrity, and, above all, a 
sober man. [Applause.] Go into your legis- 
lative halls, State and national, and behold 
the drunkard staggering to his feet or sleep- 
ing at his post, and ask yourself the question, 
whether he is not more fit to be called a 
monument of his country’s shame than the 
representative of freemen? Would it not be 
most fearful to contemplate that ill-fated 
epoch in the history of our country when 
the demon of intemperance shall come into 
our legislative halls without shame, remorse, 
or rebuke; when he shall sit upon juries, 
upon the bench, and drunkenness run riot 
among the people. Who then will protect 
the ship of state upon this maddening tide; 
who will steer her in her onward course 
amid the dashing billows; who spread her 
starry flag to the free, fresh, wild winds of 
heaven ? 

Watchman, what of the night? We have 
been engaged in a migl#ty revolution. Your 
army and navy have carried.your arms under 
Grant and Banks against the Gibraltars of 
the Mississippi, and opened that stream from 
its source to its mouth. Under the. gallant 
Joe Hooker your troops scaled the heights, 
and above the clouds unfurled to the sun 
the glorious flag of the stars. [Applause.] 
Sherman marches from Cairo to the sea, 
while Grant marches through the Wilderness 
to the Confederate capital. The rebellion is 
crushed. Behold! a whole race set free—the 
shackles of the ages are broken, and we see 
full-high advanced the standard of the 
nation’s redemption. “ Hark! dinna ye hear 
the pibroch of the Highlanders?” and borne 
upon the wings of the wind the slogan 
shout of universal emancipation? [Ap- 
plause. ] 

And now shall this puissant nation, “ Co- 
lumbia, queen of the world and child of the 
skies,” pause in her efforts when there is an 
enemy in our land more destructive than war, 
pestilence, and famine combined, which sends 
annually one hundred thousand men to un- 
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timely graves, makes fifty thousand widows, 
and three hundred thousand wives worse 
than widows—filling our prisons, our poor- 
houses, our lunatic asylums, and swelling to 
an untold extent the great ocean of human 
misery, wretchedness, and woe ? 

Somebody told me he saw in a Chicago 

per the other day, that since Governor 
Gites had joined the temperance society, 
whisky had fallen ten cents a _ gallon. 
{Laughter.] Well, that’s good, indeed. 
en At all events, it’s good news, 
ior all that ever kept my slanderers from 
drinking themselves to death pro bono pub- 
lico, was the high price of whisky. [Laugh- 
ter.] We will bring it within their reach, 
for it will have to fall much lower than 
the present price before it reaches its real in- 
trinsic value—a specie Basis. [Laughter.] 
Mr. President, if old King Alcohol were 
dead and buried, as he ought to be, beyond 
the power of resurrection, this nation could 
bear our national debt like a young Her- 
cules. [Applause.] Then, sir, two blades 
af grass would grow where one now grows, 
and unbounded wealth, imperial power, and 
proud position would be the heritage of the 
nation forever. [Applause.] 

But some say this temperance business is 
fanaticism—it’s a gloomy sort of life. There 
never was a greater mistake. Temperance is 


one of the sweetest and most delightful 


things upon earth ; it is the very spring-head 
of cheerfulness, happiness, and joy—the very 
chivalry of manhood itself. I have been a 
temperance man for fifteen days, and I am a 
gayer boy to-night than I have been for 
seventeen years. |Laughter.] I think I am 
the gayest man in the Senate, except the 
compeer of Clay and Crittenden—the able, 
indomitable, and gallang old cavalier of Ken- 
tucky (Garrett Davis.) I except you, also, 
Mr. Chairman. [Laughter.] Temperance 
loomy? Not a bit of it, Mr. President. 

y pledge shall be a perpetual charm—“ a 
thing of beauty which is a joy forever” 
—not a cloud of gloom, but an ever-present 
tainbow of promise, hope, and beauty. I am 
as proud of it as of my wife and chil- 
dren, and that is the strongest way I have to 
express my pride. [Applause.] Iam as proud 
of it as [ am of the commission which entitles 
me to hold the position of an American Sen- 
ator. By-the-by, Mr. Chairman, I will submit 
to you the question ; I rather think the com- 
mission and the temperance ought to go 
together. [Applause.] .What do you think 
about having “the teetotaler” put into the 
iron-clad oath? [Laughter.] 

You say, of what use is the pledge? I will 
tell you. Twenty days ago there came along 
& friend of mine—a Senator—and said, “ Let 
us take a drink.” I said, “Certainly—all 
right.” Another friend from Illinois in 
about three minutes and a half came cong 
and said, “Let us take a drink.” Said I, 





“ All right.” It is this way: One drink of 
liquor is enough for me; two ain’t half 
enough [laughter]; three is only one third 
enough, and four is chaos. After I signed the 
pledge I was asked several times to drink, 
but I didn’t do any such thing. [Laughter.] 

After I signed this temperance pledge, I 
wrote to a little lady out in Illinois, who 
weighs about a hundred pounds, has black 
hair and flashing black eyes, and “a form 
fairer than Grecian chisel ever woke from 
Parian marble,” and I received the followin 
answer: “My Dear Richard—How beautifu 
is this morning ! how bright the sun shines! 
how sweetly our birds sing! how joyous the 
children! how happy is my heart! I see the 
smile of God. He has answered the prayer. 
Always proud of your success, you have now 
achieved that success which God and angels 
will bless. It is the shining summit of 
human aspiration, for you have conquered 
yourself, All who love you will aid you te 
keep the pledge. I love you, my dear boy! 

KatIig.” 
“Love, the sun, soul, and center of the moral 
universe ; 
Love, which links angel to angel and God to 


man; 
Love, which binds in one two loving hearts. 
How beautiful is love!” 


As I look over this audience, composed of 
Senators and Representatives of this great 
nation, and these galleries blazing with 
beauty and the- worth of the city, and so- 
journers from all the States and Territories, I 
ask myself why they are here. Proud Eng- 
land, upon whose dominious the sun never 
sets, has but one queen, but, thank God, we 
have millions of queens, who 


“Shine in beauty like the night 
Of sunny climes and starry skies !’’ 


whose chains we feel, and yet we bless the 
silken scepter. You are here to give by 
your presence encouragement to the Con- 
gressional Temperance Society, and I propose, 
sir, that this Society shall be the beginning 
of societies throughout the land, and that 
we will push forward the temperance column, 
move upon the enemy’s works, and give him 
canister and Greek fire. [Applause.] We 
will storm upon the citadel of intemperance 
until it shall crumble and totter and fall to 
the earth. [Applause.] Why dol refer to the 
ladies? Because their example is mightier 
than the eloquence of a thousand Senators or 
the banners of a thousand legions. 

You are here to-night to see the snowy 
white flag of temperance as it is unfurled 
over the Capitol of your country, as it rises 
and rises, and unfolds to God and spreads 
until it shall cover the whole land, and until 
there shall not be a drunkard nor a moderate 
drinker to take away the bloom from the 
cheek of female beauty, and until all the 
hearthstones of this land shall blaze with 
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comfort and joy, and happiness and gladness | babes. And, as though this were not enough, 
shall dwell in green freshness there. [Tre- | we consecrate the fermented intoxicating 
mendous applause. } stuff, and use it in holy sacraments! Gregt 

And yet, would it be believed, after all | God, forgive us our sins! We bring the 
this, that he soon after yielded to the | tempter into Thy holy house, and ask Thy 
tempter? Whether or not he “ was born so,” | blessing there! Is this consistent? Is not 
whether or not he was conceived and suckled | pure water a better representative of His 
in drunkenness, certain it is, he became a | atoning blood than intoxicating alcohol} 
victim to the curse which holds thousands, | Then why not use it? And must poor, weak 
nay millions, by the throat, and will just as | sickly women and children be drugged into 
sutely consign them to drunkards’ graves. drunkenness by dissipated or ignorant doe. 

We make drunkards through granting li- | tors? Are the flood-gates of hell to be for. 
cences to sell alcoholic liquors indiscrim- | ever opened on us? Is there no escape from 
inately fordrink. Physicians themselvesdrink | the fell demon? May God help us to put 
stimulants daily, and prescribe them to their | down this body-and-soul-annihilating curse, 
patients, yea, tonursing women, and tosucking | “ Was he born so?” 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND PHYSIOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY. 


NE of the generally recognized and most | said, all classes of individuals and deaths by 
valuable aids to society is that of life in- | all diseases were included in these calculations, 
surance based upon scientific data regarding | and as there was then no very decided object 
the probable length of life of a person in health | directly in view, it was not until the problems 
in a particular occupation, and class insurances | of life insurance demanded that the indications 
gby ages, sex, occupations, and particular dis- | of the probable lifetime of each man should be 
eases, the latter of which is the refinement of | read distinctly and practically, and when mon- 
the science of human life considered in its re- | ey is to be made or lost accordingly, that a de- 
lation to, and connection with, external objects. | cided advance was made toward a correct sci- 
The first data of this kind relating to the | entific method of determining the probable 
probable length of life of man were used in | lifetime of different persons under different 
England for the purpose of ascertaining the | circumstances. 
value of a life annuity, or interest in property, When life insurance companies arose, they 
to ascertain the number of years’ purchase the | based their premiums upon those tables, be 
annuity was worth at any age of a person from | cause the errors were in favor of the insurers, 
one year old up to ninety-four years of age, | as they at once saw the necessity of excluding 
and are knpwn by the name of the Northamp- | all persons who were diseased, as they would 
ton Tables. be most likely to ask for an insurance. This 
These tables were made in the year 1781, | led to the necessity of scientifically investigat 
and were based upon the registry statistics of | ing into the physical condition of the applicant 
the Northampton district from 1737 to 1780, No two persons can be precisely alike in 
and included the general mortality of all and | health or disease, or in other circumstances, 
every class of persons in that district by all and | but still general rules to a certain extent may 
every kind of disease and cause of death, and | be and must be regarded in making compati- 
in every occupation in life, and of both sexes. sons and in calculating the probabilities and 
These tables are still used by all courts in | chances of a long or short life. To ascertain 
England and the United States in estimating | what those rules are, and their extent, is the 
_ the value of life annuities in wills and on dow- | basis of the scientific method which must be 
er rights, and all life interests in property | used and applied to well-ascertained facts re 
where a gross sum in lieu of such interest or | lating to mankind in all its aspects. 
income is paid to the party who is entitled It has been long recognized by physiologists 
to it. that the physical structure of man is based 
The mode of calculating the probable length | upon the same laws as animals. That the time 
of life by these tables was at that time the best | of decay and death bears a corresponding I 
at hand, but now we see that it is very unjust | lation to the time of growth; that other things 
to the Aealthy in all cases; for, as we before |~ being equal, the physical structure of animals 
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and man would each and all have an equal 
period of growth and decay peculiar to its 
class. This law is generally true as to animals 
in proportion to their sensitiveness to external 
‘objects, for in their wild state, or when they 
are properly cared for by man, nearly all live 
an equal period usual to their class. 

This branch of the subject has been fully 
and ably stated and examined by Flourens in 
his great work on “ Human Longevity,” pub- 
lished about twenty years ago. According to 
the best authorities on this subject, five times 
the period of the physical growth is regarded 
as the natural length of life of that particular 
animal; and as man arrives at his physical 
growth at about twenty years of age, his\natu- 
ral life is one hundred years. 

The leading physiologists of the present day 
claim that one certain sign of growth being 
completed is the union of the bones with their 
epiphyses. So long as the bones are not so 
united the animal continues to grow, but as 
soon as such union takes place the animal 
ceases to grow. This takes place in man at 
twenty years of age, in the camel at eight, the 
horse at five, the ox at four, the lion at four, 
and the dog at two. Each of these live about 
five times the period of their growth. This 
period of life is only shortened by disease or 
organization, or both, and may be from heredit- 
ary causes, or those relating to external cir- 
cumstances which arise and grow out of the 
struggle for supremacy in civilized life, so that 
now the average length of human life among 
us is only thirty-three years. 

The state of the mental organization has 
more effect upon the health and disease of a 
person than other medicines in regard to most 
of the ills with which man is afflicted. “ Life’s 
fitful fever” kills more persons in a civilized 
country than any one disease; the mental con- 
dition so affects the physical system that upon 
the former very frequently depends the con- 
tracting of a physical disease which otherwise 
would not have been contracted or not have 
proved fatal if the system had not been im- 
paired by mental action. 

In a work by Dr. Sweetzer on “Human 
Life,” he truly remarks: “ The prerequisites of 
longevity, it will be understood, are a frugal, 
sober, temperate, moderately active life; regu- 
lar, tranquil, and sufficient sleep; a peaceful, 
unaspiring disposition, with a spfrit cheerful, 


‘contented, and not over sensitive to the com- 


mon cares, vexations, and annoyances to which 
every human being must be, to a greater or less 
extent-exposed.” 





Every life insurance company now insists or 
supposes that its examiner of applicants has 
the means of ascertaining a knowledge of per- 
sonal characteristics, natural and acquired, 
their interpretation, meaning, or indications. 
All these are essential to a judgment upon the 
probable length of life of an individual. We 
assert that no physician can do this without a 
knowledge of Phrenology in connection with 
Physiology. 

The organization and external circumstances 
which shorten human life are those in which 
the uses of Phrenology are absolutely necessa- 
ry and valuable to all who are interested in 
life insurance either as medical examiners, offi- 
cers, or stockholders, as well as policy holders, 
for if a short-lived person is allowed to come 
in to participate in the accumulations, the divi- 
dends will be lessened thereby and the capital 
and surplus impaired; and if a person with a 
prospect of long life is rejected, the premium 
which he would have paid is lost to the company. 

Phrenology tells if a person is frugal, having 
Acquisitiveness of the proper size, not so large 
as to be “stingy,” or not so small as to be 
profligate; whether he is sober and temper- 
ate, having Alimentiveness of the proper size, 
nwt so large as to be a gormandizer or a drunk- 
ard, yet a sufficient love of food to supply the 
bedy with proper nourishment; whether he is 
methodical, and leads or will lead a moderately 
active life, and be ambitious or otherwise, and 
whether he has a cheerful and contented na- 
ture, and a good or bad disposition, or subject 
to sudden freaks of anger; and whether his 
moral habits will be good or otherwise, and 
many other mental qualities in the various 
combinations of the mental faculties; and the 
effect which a particular temperament will 
have on a particular mental faculty or a com- 
bination of them; and also in regard to the 
kinds of mental disease to which a person of a 
particular temperament is liable, and whether 
the brain is too large and active for the entire 
physical structure, and whether he has:a well- 
balanced organization. 

No person can discern the different temper- 
aments, and their effects upon an individual, 
so perfectly as ‘a thorough phrenologist. The 
mental and physical organization are so blend- 
ed that the mental must be studied and under- 
stood in order to properly comprehend the 
probable strain and endurance which the phy- 
sical organization must be capable of bearing 
in a long life, and the probability of the neces- 
sity of such endurance must also be taken into 
consideration. 
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The duty, then, of a medical examiner for a 
life insurance company does not now consist 
in merely ascertaining whether the applicant 
has any actual disease, and whether he is de- 
scended from a healthy, long-lived stock, and 
his occupation, etc., but he should be capable 
of knowing and ascertaining the organs and 
functions of the mind as well as the body, and 
the relation which ‘they bear to each other. 
Whatever will aid in doing this is not to be 
disregarded, but in the hands of one who 
knows how to use it, will become a true in- 
strument of practical science. Such is Phre- 
nology and its relation to life insurance. 

R. 8 GUERNSEY. 


——_+0e—__—__ 
VIOLENT DEATHS. 


toe New York Zvangelist compiles the 
following: The annual report of deaths 
by violence and accident in New York during 
the past year presents some curious statistics. 
There was an aggregate of 1,155. Of these 
113 were infants found dead in streets, alleys, 
rivers, etc. Accidents of a general character 
and in great variety removed from life 685. 


Of drowned people there were 151, and 
there were 101 suicides. The murders were 
56, more than one a week. Of the modes 
of committing suicide, taking poison is still 
the most popular, and Paris green the deadly 
drug. More than one-third—34 in number 
—took poison, and 23 of these made a choice 


of Paris green. September shows the largest 
aumber of self-destroyed people of any month 
in 1873. Next in order is April, with 12 
suicides. May and August each have 11. 
The female sex only contribute 31 of the 101 
suicides. Next to poison comes shooting, 
28 persons having destroyed themselves with 
guns or pistols. This, it may be presumed, 
is not strictly accurate, for in another table 
the coroner reports 148 cases of drowning. 
In the absence of positive knowledge, many 
of these are not recorded as suicides, though 
they probably were. Of the drowned, about 
an equal number were found in the two 
rivers. In the North River there were 75, 
and in the East River 73. And it is curi- 
ous that the unknown drowned hold a 
relatively similar place in statistics. In the 
former river there were 24, and in the latter 
26. Germany contributes 40 of her people 
to the suicidal list; the United States, 24; 





Ireland 17; England, 12; France, Switzen 
land, and Russia, 2 each ; Italy and Poland,{ 
each. There were 6 persons under 20 yearsof 
age who were tired of life, and the maximum 
number, 35, were between 30 and 40 yean 
old. It has been stated that less than one. 
third of the suicides were women, yet it 
is noticeable that of the 34 persons who took 
poison 21 were women. This analysis of g 
single department, covering about ten per 
cent. of the violent and accidental deaths in 
New York for a single year, presents a melan- 
choly feature of metropolitan life, 

[It would be still more useful, interesting, 
and instructive could the causes of these 
suicides, etc., have been given. In the cases 
of the women, we infer the chief causes to have 
been inordinate or disappointed affections, Tt 
is to be presumed that the men were more or 
less dissipated, and had thereby lost the power 
of self-control, becoming hopeless, despond- 
ing, timid, cowardly. It is only a miserable 
coward who commits murder or suicide 
Those who read the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR 
NAL regularly will do neither. ] 

eS So 


Gorne to Bep.—We should never go to 
bed, with a hope for rest, sleep, and perfect 
repose, until “all ready.” The preliminaries 
for retirement are all just as important as 
are those for the day’s duties. We must not 
go to bed with an overloaded stomach, in an 
anxious or troubled state of mind, with cold 
extremities, or without anticipating and re 
sponding to the calls of nature in all respects, 
Standing over a register, before a fire, or ina 
stove-heated room, is not the best way to 
get warm for a night’s sleep. We should 
take such vigorous exercise as will give 
quick circulation to the blood, and not de 
pend on artificial, but on natural heat. At 
tention to all these things should be followed 
by such devotional exercises as will bring all 
the feelings, emotions, and sentiments into 
accord with the Divine will, subduing pas 
sion, removing hatred, malice, jealously, re- 
venge, and opening the portals of heaven to 
all who seek rest, peace, and sweet repose. 

It is a happy custom with many to con- 
clude the ewening’s proceedings by singing & 
sweet, quiet hymn—“ The day is past and 
gone,” for instance—which brings all pre* 
ent into delightful union with each other and 
with “Our Father which art in Heaven.?— 
Science of Health. 
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THE GREAT TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 

UST previous to the late Rebellion, who 

would have been “ wild” enough to pre- 
dict the total abolition of slavery in these 
United States? But there was a movement 
inaugurated which swept the land like a 
tornado, ani wiped out the foul blot forever. 
Was that event sought, or even anticipated, 
by the star actors in that great drama? No. 
One of our foremost statesmen, who had, 
years beforc, announced the “ irrepressible 
conflict,” and also the “higher law,” did 
not forsee the coming avalanche. He at- 
tempted to quiet the fears of his timid con- 
stituents by predicting the suppression of 
the rebellion in “ ninety days;” and, at the 
expiration of that ninety days, he again nam- 
ed ninety days more as the probable limit of 
the struggle. When men so experienced 
and so gifted as this late Secretary of State 
fail to forsee events so portentous, does it 
pot indicate how limited is the reach of the 
mnaidel human intellect? Does it not prove 
that there is a God, who overrules all great 
events? Is it not true that 


“ There is a destiny which shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may.” 


Human slavery is abolished in America. 
Itstwin relic of inhumanity, of inexcusable 
wickedness, is drunkenness. Slavery was 
made lawful by our Constitution. It was 


‘sustained by judicial decisions in our su- 


preme courts. But all that did not avail 
when millions of prayers went up to God 
beseeching His interference. May it not be 
in this great Temperance movement, car- 
tied on in the interest of mankind, and re- 
wilting in glory to God? Who can say this 
Movement is not of Divine origin? What 





greater blessing can we ask than that the 
wicked tempter be removed from our midst? 
The evil of intemperance is in every one’s ex- 
perience, and need not beargued here. The 
curse is on the race. It is our privilege and 
our duty to pray it down, fight it down, and 
then to keep it down. “Lead us not into 
temptation,” or; rather, according to the 
better rendering of those words, “abandon 
us not to temptation.” And this is the ap- 
peal of all Christendom to “Our father 
who art in Heaven, Hallowed be Thy 
name. Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth, as in Heaven.” 

Can drunkard-makers repeat those words 
and not mock God? Granted that the 
temperance question is a secular and not a 
religious question ; granted that the sale of 
liquors be governed by the civil law, we 
answer so was that other “ peculiar institu- 
tion,” and yet it did not withstand the as- 
saults of prayer and powder. Whatever is 
of God, will stand ; while mere human enact- 
ments, which are contrary to the laws of God, 
will pass away like morning mist before the 
rising sun. 

* Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 


But error wounded writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 


Temperance principles are bound to pre- 
vail. Temperance is normal; intemperance 


is abnormal, Temperance is sanity; in- 
temperance is in.anity. Temperance means 
thrift, education, intelligence, enterprise, 
self-support, safety, progress, virtue, im- 
provement, comfort. good citizenship, and 
success in life. Intemperance means thrift- 
lessness, ignorance, slothfulness, pauperism, 
carelessness, retrogression, degradation, dis- 
comfort, bad citizenship, vice, crime, and 
failure in life. . 

Can there be more than one choice as 
which side we will take on this question ? 
Palsied be our tongue and pen if found — 
working against God and humanity and in 
the interest of hell and damnation. A 
morning paper, the New York Herald, re- 
ports the women’s temperance movement in 
Ohio, from which we quote the following 
paragraphs, indicative of the early spirit of 
the crusade : 

“ There is alarm in the capital (Columbia)! 
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The enemies of King Alcohol approach! 
They are advancing toward the capital of 
the State, and have already compelled Lou- 
don, “ only twenty miles away,” to capitulate. 
The Herald special commissioner has visited 
several of the more remote towns where the 
temperance crusade is going on, and candor 
compels him to say that he has never witness- 
ed more touching evidences of genuine hearty 
spirit, downright grog and cocktail antagon- 
ism, than that shown by the many good 
women engaged in it. They are all ladies 
of the best sociai standing in the several lo- 
calities where they exhort. They do not 
hesitate to go down upon their knees on the 
snow and ice before the liquor saloons, and, 
with tears coursing down their cheeks, pray 
that the souls of the benighted dealers in the 
vile stuff may be touched and the redemption 
of their victims secured. The constitution 
of the State of Ohio forbids the issue of a 
license for the sale of any spirituous or dis- 
tilled liquor, other than wine made from the 
grape raised in the State of Ohio, though 
the sale of malt liquors is not prohibited 
and license is issued. Notwithstanding this 
provision, there are not more than half a 
dozen towns in the State where all kinds of 
spirituous and distilled liquors are not sold 
at this time. In most places the drug stores 
sell by the drink, and every establishment 
which dispenses soda water in the summer 
has a “P. D.” nectar, which means whisky. 
In this city the saloons seldom close. Some 
few of the more respectable shut their front 
doors on Sunday, but there are always rear 
ways for ingress and egress. No effort is 
made on the part of the local authorities to 
prevent the traffic. It is permitted by com- 
mon consent, Your commissioner found the 
dealers in the ardent in this city in a state 
of no little excitement. Awaiting the ap- 
proach of offensive operations he interviewed 
some of the chief restaurant keepers who 
sell liquors under warrant or license from 
the collectors of internal revenue for the 
general government. It is to this shape 
that legal objection will be taken to the 
operations of the feminine raiders. The 
question will. be tested whether a license 
from the United States to vend such liquors 
is valid or not. 

“ But the temperance movement has assum- 





ed such proportions that not only legislators, 
but the judges of the courts hesitate to en. 
ter earnestly in opposition to it in any 
shape. 

As a practical exhibit of what is accom 
plished by this crusade, a report in the (in. 
cinnati Gazette stated that in Ripley sixteen 
out of twenty-three saloon keepers baye 


. Signed the pledge and abandoned the busi- 


ness. It is taking a profound religious turn, 
The men hold daily prayer meetings for nine 
hours, while the women visit the saloons, 
The meetings are crowded, and deep rm 
ligious interest is manifested. Ladies visit 
steamboats at the landing and call upon the 
barkeepers not to sell to citizens.. They 
have been met kindly by captains and bar 
keepers of the boats. Ripley is one of the 
largest towns in which the work has gone 
on. Preparations are beginning in Dayton, 
In all the southern half of the State the ex- 
citement on the subject is great and is spread- 
ing southwestward. 

And other hearts in other States are ener- 
getically pushing this great moral crusade, 
Already there has been much accomplished 
in Indiana; and the movement has taken an 
Eastward and Southward course, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Massachusetts rising 
to the call of truth, mercy, and duty. 


——~9¢—__— 


TEN BUSINESS RULES 


TO SECURE SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


Morro.—“' Call on business men on business, d 
business hours; transact your business, and ge 
your business, that others may attend to ¢heir business. 


FFICES, stores, and other places of busi- 
ness are established for business purposes. 
It costs time, care, and money to maintain and 
conduct them. The results are in proportion 
to the talent, industry, and attention bestowed 
on the business. A concern which is run with 
out business rules or order, will not only fail, 
but will spoil young employés, who become 
irregular, inattentive, slovenly, indolent, and 
shiftless. 
1st. Promprness is indispensable. Each 
employé should always make it a rule to be “om 
time,” so as not to deprive his employer @ 
others who may require attention of his pre 
ence and services when needed. If he be ten 
minutes behind time, it may cause the loss of 
time to ten others. Ten times ten minutes are 
a hundred! 
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9d. DILIGENCE, is not only a duty to em- 
ployer, but it secures promotion and increased 
remuneration. One may not always be pushed 
with work, in which case he should push the 
work, and fill up his time as best he may. 

8d. Losrre Trwe.—One may be disposed to 
talk and gossip about matters not connected 
with the duties of the office, which not only 
consumes their own time, their employer’s, but 
that also of listeners. How indignant would 
he feel if charged with robbing ; and, as “ time 
is money,” is he not a robber who wastes an- 
other’s time? One has no right thus to “ fool” 
away time for which he is paid to work or to 
attend to business. 

4th. VictLance.—To be vigilant in business, 
not slothful, is a Divine command. It is the 
duty of an employé to be watchful, wide-awake, 
and mindful of his employer’s interests. Mere 
“killing time” till the clock strikes the hour 
to quit won’t do; such indifference and neglect 
will neither secure more pay nor promotion. 

5th. Economy.—Each is in duty bound to 
see that nothing be wasted, paper, twine, tools, 
books, etc. He is also expected to exercise his 
mind as well as his hands in the interest of the 
business. 

6th. A shirk or an eye servant watches the 
clock'impatiently to have the time arrive for 
lunch or to quit, and is sure to be ready to drop 
any duty the moment the clock strikes. He is 
not so careful to be on hand in the morning. 
Then, he is “in the drag.” Such persons are 
seldom up with their work, and often fail to 
keep their promises. They are always unfor- 
tunate, and never rise in life. 

7th. Iyreerrry Pays.—Let it be understoed 
that “ this office aims to do an honest business.” 
Everything must be on the square. Should a 
customer over-pay when making a purchase, 
return him the amount. Should the cash re- 
ceipts be over, or under, continue the investi- 
gation till the error is found. 

8th. PoLtrrznEss.—A rough, rude, uncouth, 
ill-tempered cur, boy, curmudgeon, or man, is 
& nuisance in any business concern, and the 
sooner he be set about something to which he 
is adapted, the better. He will drive away 
customers. One who stinks of whisky, beer, 
or tobacco is unfit to stand behind a counter 
and to wait on customers. One who is polite, 
patient, kindly, neat, tidy, talkative, honest, 
friendly, and capable of reading character, to 
know who wants to purchase, and who simply 
wants to look at the goods, is the best adapted 
to the place, and will soon make his services 
uidispensable. 





9th. A Goop PENMAN AND Quick IN Fie- 
URES.—To excel and turn off work well, and 
with dispatch, one must write a handsome 
hand, and be’able to compute figures rapidly ; 
also to make change quickly and correctly. 
Bungling or delay in these is inexcusable. 

10th. Arm Hien.—Honorable aspiration in 
any calling is laudable. No useful work is 
menial. A true lady will grace the kitchen no 
less than the drawing-room. It is just as hon- 


- orable to sweep and dust an office as it is to 


wear laces, or count coppers, or keep accounts. 
The boy who runs on errands, or carries par- 
cels, may, if he does his whole duty, work up 
through all the grades of porter, shipping-clerk, 
to bookkeeper, cashier, partner, and principal. 
Many of our leading newspaper editors and 
publishers were once newsboys; and most of 
our leading merchants were once office-boys 
and clerks. To rise to the highest position one 
needs experience in all departments of the 
business. A sailor must study navigation and 
serve before the mast ere he is fit for captain 
or mate. 

We need not moralize here, though we will 
suggest that the chances of the boy who ab- 
stains from the use of tobacco and alcoholic 
stimulants will always be the best. If he goes 
to Sunday-school, takes an active part in relig- 
ious devotions, he will be better fortified 
against yielding to ordinary temptations, and 
will grow in grace, and in a knowledge of God 
and His righteousness. He will rise. 


——_+0o—__—_- 
PRESS NOTICES. 


ecnidiypnens 

NE who has given a little attention to the 

matter would think that the notices by 
the press, of the various publications which 
are distributed among the gentlemen of the 
quill by way of-courtesy or exchange, were 
more the product of fancy, or caprice, or prej- 
udice, than the result of candid examination. 
We do not claim more consideration and for- 
bearance from the “ literary editor” than most 
of our contemporaries have a right to expect, 
and are by no means disposed to complain of 
the treatment our successive monthly issues 
generally receive at the hands of that very 
useful and erudite gentleman. We are some- 
times amused, however, by the differences of 
opinion, more or less clearly indicated by him, 
as we hastily glance over the literary column 
of one publication after another of the pile that 
accumulates upon our table in the course of a 
single day. For the sake of illustration we 
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will contrast a few “ notices” of ourselves, not 
caring to inflict upon another what might be 
deemed an “ odious comparison.” 

In a recent number of Hearth and Home some 
one takes occasion to administer a dose of what 
seems very like personal repugnance, through 
@ notice of a certain book. He, or she, says: 

“This book is, we should imagine, the work 
of a person whose mental pabulum has been 
composed of about equal parts of the writings 
of Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., and of the PaRENOoLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL.” 

A hard hit this, though backhanded, and by 
one who, according to a definite statement in 
the same notice, has pursued “ a somewhat pro- 
longed course of novel reading,” thus being 
well qualified to estimate the reading matter 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL at its fair valuation! 

The Jnter-Ocean, of Chicago, makes mention 
of the January number in the following terms: 

“Tt is an exceedingly pleasant Journal. 
Without pretending to anything pedantic, or 
even profound, it conveys in a series of short 
articles a great deal of interesting information 
and amusement. It touches upon all topics in 
any way connected with the character and 
welfure of the human race, and the great suc- 
cess which has attended its efforts affords am- 
ple evidence of the ability and energy displayed 
in its management. The January number is 
full of excellent reading matter, that upon 
Gerald Massey being very timely and interest- 
ing. We call the attention of doubting Darwin- 
ists to an illustrated paper upon the analogous 
ao ong mane in men and animals, which is not 
only singularly striking, but remarkably amus- 
ing. The cat man and woman, the rat, the 
old hen, the donkey, the ape, the hog, the dog- 
man, are all familiar enough to make the like- 
nesses remarkably suggestive and life-like. 
There are good papers upon the Hoosac Tun- 
nel ; the currency of the future; clean or un- 
clean literature, etc.” 

To this manner of consideration we can make 
no objection, regarding it as fair and to the 
purpose. Turning to another newspaper, the 
Philadelphia Age, we find in a late edition this 
compact estimate of our contribution to the 
world’s literature. The number under special 
review is that for February of this year: 

“Primarily this Journal is devoted to the 
science of Phrenology, and as many of the in- 
dividuals selected for consideration are contem- 
poraneous and distinguished for some marked 
trait or talent, the conclusions arrived at from 
a phrenological stand-point are frequently very 
curious. But the miscellaneous articles are 
also exceedingly well chosen, and in merit as 
well as interest, above the average standard.” 

We scarcely know what the writer signifies 
by the term “curious;” but if he means worthy 
of inquiry on the part of those who seek infor- 
mation with regard to the useful and good in 
science and art, we, of course, entirely agree 





tell 
with him. It is human curiosity which is ong 
of the chief stimuli to mental developmentand 
the resultant progress of the race in true ciyi} 
ization. 

Another contemporary whose opinion jy 
worth having, the Historical Magazine, speaks 
of us in terms that are cordial enough so far ag 
the JoURNAL is concerned, but at the same 
time quite caustic in their application to gen 
eral society. Hear it: 

“It is peculiarly interesting to all who haye 
brains which they care for, to ali who are not 
ashamed to look another in the face or be 
looked at b him, to all who are interested jp 
the Natural History of Man—which of the 
Apes of the olden time they have descended 
from—and to all whose life is worth presery. 
ing, whose children are worth a decent train. 
ing, and whose wives are worth being cared 
for. It is well edited, well illustrated, wel] 
printed.” 

Another publication, of limited circulation, 
as we happen to know, may entertain the no 
tion that a sharp dig between our ribs, how 
ever irrelevant it may be in regard to the 
subject the writer has under consideration, is 
essential to its obtaining a larger share of pa 
tronage. Mark the stroke: - 

* * “that large but ignorant class of read. 
ers who are inclined to overestimate the value 
of the questionable science of Phrenology.” 

How we squirm! and how yon, reader, must 
feel at beholding yourself thus characterized! 
Ye five hundred and odd ministers, and phys+ 
cians, and teachers who take the PHRENOLOGE 
CAL, as it goes fresh from the monthly press, 
what audacious hypocrites, impostors, and 
knaves ye are! ignorant vampires, to batten on 
the credulity and confidence of whole comme 
nities! We confess we rather like this sort of 
compliment, because it is a confession, as it 
were, from the mouth of a rival, that we are 
doing a good work, viz., instructing the ino 
rant, and our clientage is large. The “ quem 
tionable” part we are willing to leave in great 
part with Professors Ferrier, Broca, Carpenter, 
and others, of scientific fame. 

By-the-way, here comes the organ of a de 
nomination with which we count many read 
ers, viz., the New Jerusalem Messenger ; let ws 
hear what it says of us: 

“The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL comes 
loaded with useful and instructive articles, 
It contains a great amount of practical wisdom 
for the conduct of life. Its influence can not 
be otherwise than thoroughly good. 
articles are various, short, and clear, and e 
directly to the mark. It will assist any one 
‘knowing himself? and in becoming a better 
self.” 
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What! dost thou mean all this, our Sweden- 
borgian friend? Thou shouldst be most care- 
ful in thy estimation of us, for the sake of thy 
twenty or thirty thousand readers. Take pat- 
tern of thy neighbor, last quoted, whose cau- 
tion for the welfare of five thousand or less 
patrons is so fitly worded! *Tissad, you know, 
to aid in the dissemination of literature which 
has the quality of questionableness, and also 


that of fascinating him who reads it. For in-. 


stance, a dweller in “ the land of steady habits” 
writes, under date of February 4th, last. 


“ By-the-way, I think that I am one of the 
oldest freadere of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
having become interested in the matter, I 
think, thirty-seven years ago. Ever since that 
time I have studied it, and liked it. I always 
find something for my instruction. I should 
give up any and all publications before I should 
give up the JoURNAL.” 

Misguided man! Still lives he in his “ig- 
norance!” 

—_+0¢—__——__ 


COMMERCIAL OBSTRUCTIONS. 


E know of nothing surer to pervert and 

weaken the moral sense of a communi- 
ty than the present management of our custom- 
houses. There are swindling, theft, corruption, 
and downright robbery in them from top to 
bottom, and all the way through. It has come 
to be a saying among importing merchants 
that it is no sin to smuggle or to cheat Uncle 
Sam. Why? Is it because Uncle Sam, through 
his miserable minions, practices “sharp” on 
all who deal with him? If anything would 
reconcile us to open our ports and to declare 
unobstructed trade to all the world, it is the 
wicked swindling practiced by custom-house 
officials. There is no satisfaction in conducting 
business at present through this channel. This 
Government, in such a department, is like a 
mother who, instead of assisting her children, 
turns upon them, and seems to take pleasure 
in destroying them. Granted that now and 
then an importer gets the better of the Gov- 
ernment agent, that is no reason for using the 
custom-house to feed a parcel of hungry politi- 
cians. Unless the perpetual abuses be stopped 
soon, there will be a rebellion among mer- 
chants. They will not submit. 

Having occasion to import a few anatomical 
plates from London not long ago, we gave an 
order, and in due time received from the man- 
ufacturer the invoice, amounting to $165, on 
which the duties and custom-house expenses 
amounted to $54.81! 

For the information of our readers we copy 
the bill, with all the items as rendered to us, to 





show how they do it, and to warn the unin- 
formed against venturing on the extra hazard- 
ous business of importing goods through the 
American Custom-House. Here is a copy of 


the bill: 
New York, December 29th, 1873. 
Mr. 8. R. Wetus, Broadway, New York. 
To THE MORRIS EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 
Custom HovsE anp ForWaRDING AGENCY. 
No. 30 Broadway. 


No. 1094, One case, per Java, 25, freight and 
charges to New York, gold ............. ...+: 


Duty on $165 at 25 per cent. less 10 per cent...... 37.18 
DOR BN ia os ce diccecssscs cise scctcesteteedt $43.54 
Premium gold, 1034 per cent...............+6+ 4.77 

Custom-House fees, 80; cartages, $1, P.S.——... 1.80 

Postage, insurance, cooperag BO. o ccc dccccoccosecese 40 

Custom-House storage, General Order storage. . 88 

Custom-House broker, bond, commission, etc., 
Fenpert GET Yerc0.cccs sccvesce cccccveceeccecs es 3.50 

DWE nn ccccccvccccccccccvcncostossecssqcces $54.81 
Received payment, -—— Morais. 


The idea of making it cost us $54.81 to im- 
port the worth of $165 in scientific materials is 
simply ridiculous, and we are heartily ashamed 
of our pettifogging officials who permit such 
an abuse to exist. If we can not have a little 
more common sense, and a little less obstruc- 
tion, extravagance, and wickedness in the man- 
agemeut of commercial interests, we shall look 
to extreme measures in other directions, name- 
ly, the abolition of the whole system of custom 
duties. 


—_—_ = 





PROPOSED PHRENOLOGICAL CONVEN. 
TION. 


E have received several responses to the 

’ suggestion in the JouRNAL that there 
be held in Philadelphia, during the Centennial 
season, in 1876, a Phrenological Convention. 
So far as we hear from our friends, they favor 
the idea. Such a Convention, however, will be 
attended with some expense—such as the hir- 
ing of halls and the necessary assistance. 

A gentleman of Philadelphia writes: “I am 
willing to take hold according to my means, 
and would suggest the sale of stock on shares 
as a means of raising funds for the furtherance 
of the object.” 

A Convention might be so conducted as to 
be a source of income, which could be used to 
redeem the stock and might be applied to the 
furtherance of the subject in any way that the 
stockholders might propose. We should be 
glad to hear from other friends, and if any one 
will draw up a concise, yet clear, statement of 
how such a Convention may be conducted and 
the enterprise be made self-sustaining, we 
should be glad to present it to the readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for their approval. 
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OUR EVERGREEN TREES. 


OW very little is really known about 
plant-life in general by the large num- 
ber of travelers that annually pass over our 
great railroad lines. They usually notice 
that a distinction exists between the ever- 
green and deciduous classes, but that is all— 
everything beyond is a mystery. I recollect, 
soon after the opening of the Union Pacific 
R. R., an incident that occurred to myself, 
which will illustrate the usual nonchalance 
of the typical traveler for pleasure. While 
passing through one of the picturesque 
caiions, I had stepped out on the platform 
of the car to ascertain, if possible, the exact 
species of pine that clothed the mountain 
sides so beautifully, when a tourist, fresh from 
the perusal of his guide-book, tapped me on 
the shoulder, and asked if I desired any in- 
formation about the scenery. I informed 
him of the subject of my query, when he 
promptly replied, “Oh, my dear sir, those 
are the common fir!” The old adage of ig- 
norance and wisdom in connection with bliss 
and folly, occurred to my mind, and thus the 
conversation ended. 

Let the traveler from New York to the 
Rocky Mountains select any one family of 
plants as a special study, and, my word for it, 
there will be sufficient interest and a never- 
failing source of pleasure to occupy every 
moment of leisure on the journey. I propose 
in the following paper to give my impressions 
of the variaus cone-bearing, or, as they are 
popularly termed, the evergreen trees, that 
may be seen in such a trip as I have suggest- 
ed. In passing through the lower part of 
the State of New Jersey, we at once meet 
with extensive tracts of woodland, composed 
entirely of pines; and in usual parlance these 
are called the Jersey Scrub Pine, thus apply- 
ing’ the common name of one well-marked 
species to the three members of this genus 
found here more or less plentifully. The 
Pitch Pine (P. rigida), which is, perhaps, the 
most numerous, is by no means a “scrub,” 
although, on account of the barren sandy soil 
where it is frequently found, some groves are 





small in size as well as imperfect in outline, 
When growing in congenial situations it 
forms a large sized tree of fifty or sixty 
feet in height, with dark, rough bark; and 
when standing alone, impresses one as a very 
beautiful evergreen. The timber is hard and 
firm, although very resinous, and not of the 
first quality—indeed, it is inferior in this re 
spect to most other species. 

The Northern Yellow Pine (P. mitis), 
known in the South as the Spruce Pine, is 
one of our excellent timber trees, when in 
suitable soil; but, unfortunately, it is more 
frequently found on poor land, thus giving 
it a stunted appearance. It will attain the 
height of fifty or sixty feet under favorable 
circumstances, and is then a noble-looking 
specimen, such as we would desire upon the 
cultivated lawn. Its timber is far superior 
to the first, being durable, fine-grained, and 
only moderately resinous. 

The third species is the Jersey, or Scrub 
Pine (P. inops), a tree of little importance 
commercially ; its small size and very resinous 
character debarring it from forming a good 
timber tree. Still, I have frequently noticed 
young and thrifty specimens presenting a 
beautiful appearance, well calculated to en- 
courage the collector of ornamental species. 

The Red Cedar (Juniperus virginiana) is 
common at the commencement of our trip, 
as well as in most localities throughout the 
East. The heart-wood, red in hue, is of the 
most durable character; and its foliage, of 
the deepest shade of green, imparts a peculiar 
and beautiful appearance, especially when 
thickly dotted over with the small glaucous 
fruit. Its habit is so variable that in a large 
group it is no uncommon sight to find each 
specimen entirely unlike. From the strictly 
upright column through all the intermediate 
grades, to the very perfection of a “ weeper,” 
the Red Cedar supplies us with complete 
examples. Occasionally, on the dry, sterile 
banks, we chance to espy a plant of the Com- 
mon Juniper (J. communis), with its bright 
silvery leaves, only attaining the size of 
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large shrub with straggling outline, but al- 
ways pleasant to behold. 

We may also observe the White Cedar 
(Cupressus thyoides) on our trip, although 
now rare along the line of travel, being con- 
fined to the low, marshy districts, where it 
forms a very large tree. Its timber ranks 
among our most valuable species—soft, fine- 
grained, and exceedingly durable. The com- 
mon name of White Cedar has been unfortu- 
nately applied to a very distinct tree—the 
American Arbor Vite of the North, thus ex- 
emplifying the importance of botanical titles. 

We pass into Penusylvania and find all the 
foregoing species excepting the last, although 
the Red Cedar and Pitch Pine greatly pre- 
ponderate. As we near the capital of that 
State, we observe small groves of the hand- 
some White or Weymouth Pine (P. strobus), 
with its smooth, pale bark, and long, silvery 
foliage. It is undoubtedly a fine specimen 
for ornamental purposes, and the quality of 
its timber is unsurpassed for the various uses 
to which it is applied. 

If we keep our eyes open for novelties, we 
may espy the rarest of all our Northern 
native species, the Table Mountain Pine (P. 
pungens). Michaux, the younger, in the 
“North American Sylva,” says it is not found 
inany other part of the United States except 
onthe Table Mountain of North Carolina ; 
but, thanks to the discriminating eye of 
Thomas Meehan, the well-known botanist, 
it has been detected in two or three localities 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. Its timber, 
I believe, is of no special value, but it is des- 
tined to form one of our handsomest ever- 
green trees for lawn-planting. Should we 
diverge from the usual route at Harrisburg 
or Columbia, and pass southward through 
Virginia, we will again meet with this species 
in considerable numbers. 

Here we may also meet with another South- 
ern species, the Loblolly Pine (P. tada), grow- 
ing to a large size, and clothed with long, 
light green leaves, The timber is in very 
general use throughout this region, and fur- 
ther South, although spongy and full of resin. 
Itshould not be regarded as of even good qual- 
ity, as it is liable to warp and shrink, as well 
as decay quickly when exposed to the 
weather. 

As we pass westward we find very little to 








interest us in the conifer family, until we near 
the Rocky Mountain region, and here all the 
vegetation appears to undergo a complete 
change. We now find nope of the evergreen 
forms that have been so familiar on our trav- 
els; and the new experience is so remarkable 
and full of interest, as to require many weeks 
to become fully acquainted with our new- 
found friends. Evergreens, such as I have 
previously described, are noticed singly or in 
groups all the way to the Mississippi River, 
and very rarely beyond; but after that, as we 
cross the great prairies and plains, they are 
absent. 

Upon approaching the Foot Hills in Colo- 
rado, groups of a sturdy, rough, two-leaved 
species, closely allied to the Austrian Pine of 
Europe, is seen in immense numbers. It is 
the Heavy Wooded Pine (P. ponderosa), so 
named on account of the remarkable weight 
of its timber, and known here as the Yellow 
Pine. It is exceedingly abundant wherever 
a tree can grow, and according to the fertil- 
ity of the soil is its.size increased or dimin- 
ished, varying in this respect from a dwarf 
shrub to an immense veteran of nearly one 
hundred feet in height. On the Sierra Ne- 
vada of California I have measured trunks of 
this species that were twenty feet in circum- 
ference and over one hundred feet high, and 
such are not, uncommon. 

As we near the taller peaks, we notice on 
their rocky sides, at the base, a low, shrubby 
species, called the Single-leaved or Fremont’s 
Pine (P. monophylila), in allusion to the single 
leaves on the young plants for the first two 
or three years. The seeds are edible and de- 
void of the resinous taste common to most 
other species; but beyond this we know of 
no: other valuable character which this tree 
possesses, , 

The Twisted-branched Pine (P. contorta) 
is evidently a misnomer, for it is really one 
of the prettiest little species that we meet. 
It is always regular in growth, with a conical 
outline, and this, together with its bright 
green foliage, will doubtless make it a hand- 
some specimen for cultivation. The lumber- 
men call it the Red Pine, but with the qual- 
ity of its wood I am unacquainted. 

Balfour's Pine (P. Balfouriana, lately called 
P. aristata) we find at very high elevations 
on the mountains, and is a species: which 
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strikes the eye of a stranger at first sight as 
new and remarkably distinct, especially if 
early in the season. Its flowers are very con- 
spicuous—the sterile being golden yellow in 
color, while the fertile are of a deep plum- 
purple hue. The leaves are short, stout, 
crowded, and all curved upward, the under 
sides revealing a series of silvery lines, which 
forms an additional attractive feature. 

Another species which we occasionally find 
quite plentifully at a high elevation, is the 
Flexile White Pine (P. flerilis). This pretty 
tree resembles the common White Pine of the 
East, and can at all times be singled out on 
account of its smooth bark and slender 
leaves, the latter crowded in tufts at the 
extremities of the branchlets. It is a tree of 
only medium size, and its timber is frequent- 
ly cross-grained and knotty, thus rendering 
it unfit for use. 

We will now speak of the Spruces and 
Firs, the crowning glories of this mountain 
range. As we ascend the tallest peaks, and 


arrive at what is termed the timber line, we 
notice dense groves of a peculiar-looking 
spruce, in many instances of the largest size. 


This has been named in honor of one of 
America’s greatest botanists, Engelmann’s 
Spruce (Abies Engelmanni). It is a tall and 
very handsome conifer, quite compact in 
growth, with an abundance of silvery foliage. 
The lumbermen and miners have given it the 
name of White Pine, I suppose in allusion to 
its soft white wood. It is emphatically an 
Alpine tree, enduring the rigors of an almost 
endless winter with perfect impunity, 

In ascending the mountains, wherever we 
find a ravine containing a water-course, there 
we are pretty sure to observe the tall, taper- 
ing spires of one of the most lovely evergreens 
known to botanists; I allude to the Menzies’ 
Spruce (Abies Menziesii). The younger trees 
are perfect marvels of beauty, glistening in 
the sunbeams like frosted silver, or occasion- 
ally with a bluish tint that is indescribable. 
It is known here as the Balsam Fir, but is 
entirely distinct from the tree of that name 
at the East. The wood is not very valuable, 
being cross-grained and knotty. Unfortu- 
nately, when in cultivation, the foliage has an 
inclination to drop at maturity, and in con- 
sequence the specimen becomes speedily dis- 
figured. 





Associated with the above, and always 
handsome, is the Great Silver Fir (A. grand. 
is), Although much inferior to the trees of 
the same species found growing on the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains of California, it is yet a 
tall and very comely conifer throughout the 
Rocky Mountain range. In some sections it 
has received the soubriquet of White Spruce, 
possibly on account of its fine-grained white- 
wood, which is of good quality. It has long 
been in cultivation, and proves to be hardy 
and very beautiful in the Eastern States, 

Douglas’ Spruce (A. Douglasi) is found 
quite plentifully over these mountain ranges, 
but not at very high elevations. It forms a 
tree of the largest size, with dark-green leaves 
and conspicuous cones, the latter prettily 
fringed with leafy bracts. This is the Swamp 
Pine of the Uintas, and furnishes a hard and 
tough, although coarse-grained, lumber, 
Upon referring to my old memorandum book 
I find the following entry respecting this spe- 
cies on the Sierra Nevada Mountains: “ Doug- 
las* Spruce frequently twenty-five feet in cir- 
cumference.” I may add these measurements 
were taken five feet above the ground. It 
has not proven valuable as an ornamental 
tree in the Eastern States, but in England it 
succeeds well. 

Around the Foot Hills we notice a peculiar 
spreading dwarf Juniper, a variety, in fact, 
of our Common Juniper of the East, with 
bright silvery foliage, and a creeping habit, 
Its common name, the Alpine Dwarf Juniper 
(J. communis var, Alpina) gives us a fair in- 
sight into its character. It is the same plant 
found so plentifully along our great Northern 


_lakes. In the same localities as the last may 


be found a striking form of our Red Cedar, 
with glaucous, bluish leaves, but otherwise 
identical. It would certainly make a pretty 
specimen tree. 

Higher up we chance upon an occasional 
group, or single tree, of the Western Juniper. 
(J. occidentalis), of small size, but gnarled and 
spreading in character, with larger fruit than 
the above. The wood is white, excepting the 
very center, which is bright red in color. 
These old veterans, apparently a century old, 
withstand the hard and frequent storms that 
sweep over this mountain region, and look 
as if they were good for another lifetime 
yet. 
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Thus I have endeavored to call attention, 
in a very brief manner, to such of our conifer- 
ous trees as may be observed on our proposed 
trip. If we had diverged further North, or 
even South, we should have increased our 
list; but as we selected the dividing ridge, 
as it were, between the Northern and South- 





ern plants, we may not allude to them in this 
connection, Other families of plants are of 
equal importance, as well as interest, and I 
may at some future time speak of them, if my 
readers have not been discouraged with this, 
my first botanical trip in the pages of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. JOSIAH HOOPES. 
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THE DUKE D°AUMALE. 


HERE is point, clearness, and emphasis 

in this remarkable countenance. The 
“look ” seems to pierce and penetrate through 
and through. Who could hope to escape 
such a sagacious and searching scrutiny ? 
No wonder Bazaine went down before such a 
mental marksman. Observe that wedge-like 


forehead ; that prominent and pointed nose, | 


n 
| 
| 
| 


like the cut-water of a clipper ship; and 
those piercing eyes! Every word he speaks 
is like swords cleaving their way through 
flesh. Yes, but has he not large Benevo- 
lence? and would he not be kind? That 
depends. When acting as @ judge in a cause 
which drew the attention of the world, it is 
not likely that he would swerve from duty. 
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He may be charitable in ordinary affairs, but 
when -France was the sufferer by reason of 
the disloyalty of the man who is on trial be- 
fore him, we see but one result. And so 
Bazaine went—not to the guillotine, but into 
exile! Here is a short sketch of D’Aumale: 
The court-martial held at the Trianon, 
Versailles, for the trial of Marshal Bazaine 
upon the charges of treason and cowardice 
when in command of the French army at 
Metz, was presided over by one of the princes 
of the Orleans royal family, whose character 
and ability have been long recognized by the 
French people as much above the average of 
those of the old nobility. The Duc d’Aumale, 
or Henri Eugéne Philippe Louis d’Orleans, 
fourth son of King Louis Philippe and of 
Queen Marie Amélie, and, therefore, uncle to 
the Count de Paris, was born in Paris on 
Jan. 12, 1822. He was educated, like his 
brothers, in the Collége Henri IV., and at 
the age of seventeen entered the military ser- 
vice. In 1840 he accompanied the eldest of 
his brothers, the Duke of Orleans, to the war 
in Algeria, and went through the campaign 
of that year, but returned to France in 1841, 
and completed his military education at 
Courbevoie. In 1842 he was again employed 
in active service in Algeria. In command of 
the sub-division of the army engaged in the 
district of Medeah, he conducted one of the 
most spirited and effective operations of the 
war, capturing the camp of Abd-el-Kadir, 
with 3,600 prisoners, and with the treasure- 
chest and dispatches of the Arab chieftain. 
For this service he was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant-General, and was appointed to 
the command of the province of Constantine. 
In 1844 he commanded an expedition against 
Biskara, and in 1847 succeeded Marshal Bu- 
geaud as Governor-General of Algeria. In 
1844 he married a lady of the Neapolitan 
royal family, Maria Carolina Augusta de 
Bourbon, daughter of Prince Leopold of Sal- 
erno. Upon the dethronement of King Louis 
Philippe by the revolution at Puris in Feb- 
ruary, 1848, the Duke @Aumale resigned his 
government of Algeria to General Cavaignac, 
and joined the King and the rest of his fam- 
ily in England. Here he made himself quite 
at home, residing sometimes at Twickenham, 
sometimes in Worcestershire, where he owns 
a fine estate, and where he devoted much 





care to agricultural improvements. He hag 
given considerable attention to literary and 
historical studies, being known as the author 
of a “ History of the Princes of Condé in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” which 
was published in 1869, and has been trans. 
lated into English, He joined with his 
brother, the Prince de Joinville, in a protest 
against the decree banishing the Orleans 
family from France, and in 1861 he assailed 
the Empire in a letter addressed to Prince 
Napoleon, which excited some controversy, 
as it occasioned the prosecution of a French 
printer and a challenge to fight a duel. His 
eldest son, the Prince of Condé, born in 1845, 
died in 1866; and his second son, Francois 
Louis Marie Philippe d’Orleans, Duke of 
Guise, died last year, in the nineteenth year 
of his age. Two years ago, after the over- 
throw of the Empire, when the French As- 
sembly at Versailles repealed the laws which 
had exiled the Orleans princes, the Duke 
d’Aumale returned to France with his nephew 
and his brothers. He was elected a member 
of the Assembly, but refrained for the time 
from taking his seat, in pursuance to an ar- 
rangement made between the political parties 
in favor of constitutional government. It is 
believed that he kept aloof from the steps 
lately taken by the Orleanists toward a fusion 
of their interests with that of the Legitimists, 
or partisans of the Count de Chambord, thus 
indicating that although a Bourbon by fam- 
ily ties, he was not a Bourbon in greed of 
power. In fact, his political course has been 
such that the Duke d’Aumale has been more 
than once mentioned as a person who might 
become President of the Republic, if that 
form of government were fully established on 
the basis of secure social order and regular 
administration. The selection of this prince, 
as a military man of experience, of extensive 
knowledge, sound judgment, and high hon- 
or, to superintend the trial of Marshal Baz 
aine, was very generally approved. 

The proceedings were somewhat protract- 
ed, there being as many as 272 witnesses for 
the prosecution. The sittings of the court 


were held in the hall of the grand Trianon 
alace, which was adapted to the purpose 
by some alterations, Here the Duke d’Au- 
male, with six colleagues, seated at a crescent- 
shaped green-baize table, conducted the trial 
whose result is well known to our readers, 
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ANYBODY CAN DO IT. 





T is often stated to us that the reading of 
I character according to the principles of 
Phrenology and Temperament is so compli- 
cated, and requires so much study, that there 
is little use for persons who do not propose 
to follow it as a profession to give it any 
attention with the hope of being able to 
make it at all useful to themselves. Almost 
everything that people know has been learned, 
little by little. It has not all been pressed 
upon, or grasped by them at once. We for- 
get how long and difficult was the task of 


. learning to walk or to eat, or to dress and 


adjust the clothing with facility. Let the 
pianist, or the mechanic, remember how long 
and wearily the untrained mind and hands 
were obliged to labor to master the instru- 
ment or the tools. How long did it require 
to learn to read, spell, and write? It was 
not all done at once, nor was skill attained 
until after years of effort. 

In the learning of trades boys are usually 
employed as helpers, and by assisting and 
watching the operations of the skilled worker 
the boy’s mind becomes trained to know 
how things should be done; and when, by 
degrees, he is set to do the simpler processes, 
he has only to educate his hands to do what 
for months his head has been learning how 
to do by watching the work and helping the 
skilled worker. If an apprentice, just from 
his books and the plough, were set to weld 
iron or make a horse-shoe, by no means a dif- 
ficult or complicated job to him who has had 
experience, he would soon convince himself 
and the lookers-on that blacksmithing is an 
extremely difficult trade, and that it is not 
his vocation. 

As no person can wield the implements of 
any trade, or perform with skill the work of 
any art or occupation without time and prac- 
tice, neither can one “take up” character- 
reading without some attention to its laws 
and rules. But one can do something to start 
with if he comprehend a few simple rules, 
and with every new head or face he seriously 
contemplates he will find his skill increasing, 
until, like the violinist or pianist, he comes 
toa good degree of ease and excellence in 
his judgments. 

Anybody can see if a head be high or low; 





whether nearly all the brain is in the base, 
or is properly developed in the second and 
third stories, Is the head wide and selfish ? 
or long, high, and narrow? And is it less 
intellectual, moral, and social than animal, 
passional, and severe? An hour’s observa- 
tion under the guiding mind of one who 
knows how to talk about heads will enable 
any tolerably clear-headed person to place 
people in general in the great classes to which 
they belong. No person should be deceived 
as to the outline or general spirit of a stran- 
ger—he may not know how to study out 
complications of character, but he may know 
the good from the bad, the ingenious from 
the awkward, the amiable from the quarrel- 
some and turbulent, and the stupid from the 
bright and sharp. 

If one is to be devoted to professional life 
as a lawyer, minister, physician, or teacher, 
or is to engage in business which requires 
much and varied contact with mankind, such 
as that of the merchant, speculator, traveler, 
railroad business, or to stand at the head of 
affairs in the employment or control of many 
people, then a more thorough and complete 
course of culture and instruction in character- 
reading is desirable. 

A man who learns Phrenology thoroughly 
will thereby double his power in any avenue 
of business in which molding, guiding, 
persuading, or influencing men is required. 
We will give a single but marked instance. 
The writer, some years ago, was on a train 
running from St. Joseph, Mo., to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. A woman with two little chil- 
dren, from Southern Illinois, was on her way 
to Fremont, Neb., to join her husband, who 
had been there for months preparing a home 
for his family. He had sent too small a sum 
of money to carry the wife and children 
through. She offered the conductor her last 
bank-bill and it fell short some dollars of the 
amount necessary to take her as far as Coun- 
cil Bluffs. He told her how far the money 
would carry her, more than a hundred miles 
short of her husband and home. She did 
not know what to do about it. She and her 
children wept together. Several earnest bus- 
iness men in the car, learning the facts, re- 
monstrated sharply with the conductor, and 
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urged him to take the penniless ones to the 
end of his route. He maintained that he had 
no discretion in the matter. They pressed the 
case, and he told them he knew his business 
and did not need their advice, much less 
their dictation. 

An hour afterward, as the conductor was 
passing my seat, which was the one in front 
of that of the woman and children, I gently 
addressed him, saying : “ You are the young- 
est man I ever saw in charge of so large and 
important a train. In the East, older men 
occupy such responsible places, You must 
be a self-made man; probably have had no 
father to protect and provide for you, and 
have had to work your own way, and perhaps 
have had a mother and sisters to aid and 
support, or you would not, at twenty-two, 
be master of such a train.” His eye kindled 
with an honest pride as he replied, “You 
have described my case exactly.” 

“Then you have a mother and sisters?” 

“T have,” said he, as his eye became moist, 
and his breathing grew deeper. 

I replied, ‘ Suppose one of your sisters, with 
two children, was traveling a thousand miles 
to meet her expectant husband, in his new 
home, and she, by miscalculation, were to be 
slightly short of funds, what would you have 
a rich railroad company do, through its agent, 
the conductor of the train?” 

His lip trembled, his manly eye filled as he, 
with broken voice, replied, “ He should put 
them through.” 

I pointed my finger to the seat behind me; 
he said * All right,” and left the car. 

Everybody seemed to know what I was 
doing, but they heard no loud talking. They 
saw the result, and rushed around me to 
learn how I did it. My reply was, “ I talked 
to his faculties, and they did the business for 
him.” We then easily raised a few dollars 
to feed the little brood and forward it from 
Council Bluffs to its new nest, at Fremont, to 
meet the lonely mate who was waiting to 
welcome his dear ones. 

’ Those who ask “ What is 4 knowledge of 
human nature good for, as taught by Phrenol- 
ogy?” should study the manner of one who 
understands it, as he passes from one to an- 
other, widely differing in disposition, and 
see how he will bring every one to do the 
proper thing by almost as many and varied 





motives as there are faculties in the mind, 
Everybody knows that a master of the vio- 
lin will make it laugh or cry, wail or rejoice, 
The human scale of faculty is wider and 
more varied than the musical scale, and he 
who knows how to touch its chords with 
skill, can mold men to compliance with any 
laudable theme or effort. 

It is not, then, the professional teacher of 
Phrenology, merely, who ought to know all 
that this science teaches, but any one who 
wishes to mingle with his fellow-men, pleas. 
antly and successfully. 

In our annual classes of instruction in 
Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy, 
are ministers, physicians, lawyers, teachers, 
and merchants, as well as those who intend 
to make the subject their life work ; informa- 
tion respecting which may be obtained by 
sending to this office for circulars on the sub- 
ject. Anybody can learn the science who 
has common intelligence, and those who come 
to know human nature in this way will be 
conscious of having doubled their power and 
increased their sources of happiness. 


—_+0e—__—__- 


COST OF A PRINTING-OFFICE. 


HERE are in these United States several 

thousand newspaper offices, and many 
new ones are being established, especially in 
the South and West. In all our new State 
capitals, county seats, new agricultural colo- 
nies, new mining towns, important railway 
stations, more or less printing is required, and 
new offices are and will be established by en- 
terprising men. We have had inquiries to an- 
swer as to the cost of materials requisite to 
start a country newspaper. Presuming the 
information may be useful and interesting to 
many of our readers, we give below a general 
estimate as to cost and variety of materials 
necessary to make a commencement. It will 
be seen that the absolute amount of capital re- 
quired is small. It will be safe to add a small 
percentage for contingencies, accidents, break- 
ages, etc. But the figures we give are accord- 
ing to prices ruling in New York at present. 

ESTIMATE FOR PRESS, TYPE, ETC., FOR A 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 20x24 INCHES. 
1 Super Pagel Washington Press, platen 224 





SE PRG bicdiccs scccicoccceccevsccteces $275.00 
1 Super Royal distributor.................++++- 22.50 
1 bas roller mold....... pe iddcaeees 21.60 
2 Dy Chases, $12.35. .... 2.0 cccecsccces 24.70 
Tron side and front sticks .........cecsceeseeeee 6.48 
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it. li WB. ceccvccecce ’ 
30 mon galleys, — — 


26-inch composin, sticks, #6. 
2 Double stands x th ao 
Pair 


905 Bo wr 
&SSSsSsRre 


8 cases, 
6 Job cases, $1. —s 
Mallet, planer, shooting- sticks, and quoins, say. 


1 Ley brus 
1 Saw and mitre-box 
% Pounds heavy ink, 2c 
50 Brass advertisment rules, 4c 
7 Single dash rules, 10 ¢ 
10 Parallel cross rules, Ic. 
10 Double Tc 
Column and head rules, say. 
200 Pounds long primer. 50 c 
150 brevier type. 55c 
nonparei 
Display type 
15 Pounds leads, 25 : 
Head for paper, sa 
An assortment of ope for blanks and publica- 
tion, say 
Cuts and ornaments, say 
1 Marble imooeine stone _—_ — _ awe 
Boxing and carting .. 


9S we rks? ia ae 
S38 Sassszssseegssss 
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ss 


$870.81 


For a general job printing-office additional 
materials will be required, and can always be 
found, ready made, in this market. Large 
newspaper presses are made-to order, and cost 





from $10,000 to $40,000 each. Such presses 
print from fifteen to twenty thousand sheets per 
hour. A first-class printing-office is a very im- 
portant, very costly, and a very interesting in- 
stitution. 

The largest manufactory of printing presses 
and materials in this country, and perhaps in 
the world, is located in this city. It employs 
800 hands constantly. In connection with the 
manufactory the proprietors have opened a 
school for apprentices, and employ a teacher, 
who is present a certain portion of each day in 
the weck for the purpose of hearing recitations 
and giving instruction. It has been so ar- ‘ 
ranged that each apprentice recites once a 
week, thus giving him ample time to prepare 
the tasks laid out for him. Much care is exer- 
cised in’ selecting these apprentices, and they 
are required to be prompt in their attendance 
at school. Persistent lack of attention to this 
part of their duties is punished by dismissal 
from the employ of the concern. 


——499—_—_. 


THE WILL AND FIRMNESS. 


N the January number of the JouRNAL, 

for 1873, an article on the subject of 
“Will and Mind” was published from the 
pen of Dr. Trall, in which he maintains that 
every faculty has its will or impulse to act 
in accordance with its nature; and that the 
activity of any faculty expressing choice or 
preference is its will. 

A reader inquires, “If the will is manifested 
through each of the organs of the brain, what 
is the office of Firmness? This question has 
puzzled me since reading Dr. Trall’s article 
on the Mind and Will.” 

The organ of Firmness is located on each 
side of the middle line of the head, at the 
top and a little back of the center. If a 
line be drawn from the opening of one ear 
over the top of the head to the opening of 
the other ear, it will pass across the front 
part of the organ of Firmness on the top of 
the head. 

Dr. Spurzheim says, “ The effects of Firm- 
hess are mistaken for will, because those in 
whom it is large are prone to use the phrase, 
‘I will” with great emphasis, which is the 
natural language of determination ; but this 
feeling is different from proper volition. It 
gives fortitude, constancy, perseverance, de- 





termination, and, when too energetic, pro- 


, duces obstinacy, stubbornness, and infatua- 
* tion.” 


Mr. Combe remarks, “Its influence 
terminates upon the mind itself, and adds 
only a quality to the manifestations of the 
other powers. Thus, acting along with Com- 
bativeness it produces bravery ; with Venera- 
tion, sustained devotion ; and with Conscien- 
tiousness, inflexible integrity. An individual 
having much Firmness and considerable Tune 
may persevere in making music. If Tune 
were greatly deficient he would-not be dis- 
posed to persevere in that attempt; but if 
he possess much Causality he might persevere 
in abstract study. At the same time, Dr. 
Gall, justly remarks that firmness of char- 
acter ought not to be confounded with per- 
severance in gratifying the predominant dis- 
positions of the mind. Thus, an individ- 
ual in whom Acquisitiveness is the strongest 
propensity, may, although Firmness be defi- 
cient, exhibit unceasing efforts to become 
rich, but he will be vacillating and unsteady 
in the means which he will employ. He 
will to-day be captivated by one project, 
to-morrow by another, and the next day by 
a third; whereas, with Firmness large, he 
would adopt the plan which appeared to 
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him most promising, and steadily pursue it 
to the end. We may persevere in a course 
of action from two motives—either: first, be- 
cause it is of itself agreeable; or, secondly, 
because we have resolved so to act. It is 
Firmness which gives origin to the latter 
motive, and enables us to persist with vigor 
in conduct once decided upon, whether 
agreeable or the reverse. When this organ 
predominates, it gives a peculiar hardness to 
the manner, a stiffness and uprightness to the 
gait, a forcible and emphatic tone to the 
voice. The organ is larger in the British 
than in the French, and the latter are aston- 
ished at the determined perseverance of the 
former in the prosecution of their designs, 
whether these relate to the arts, sciences, 
or war. Napoleon I. knew well the weakness 
of the French character in this point, and 
in his conversation recorded by Las Cases 
frequently complained of it. 

“In war, the effects of this organ are very 
conspicuous in the conduct’ of the two 
nations. The French, under the influence 
of large Combativeness and moderate Cau- 





——_—.. 


tiousness, make the most lively and spirited 
attacks, shouting and cheering as they ad- 
vance to the charge; but, if steadily resisted, 
their ardor abates; and from deficiency in 
Firmness they yield readily to adversity, 
The British, on the other hand, advance to the 
assault with cool determination, arising from 
great Firmness and considerable Cautious 
ness and Secretiveness; and, although re 
pulsed, they are not discomfited, but pre. 
serve presence of mind to execute whatever 
may appear most advisable in the contin- 
gency. The organ is large in the American 
Indians, and their powers of endurance 
appear almost incredible to Europeans, 
“When the organ is small, the individual 
is prone to yield to the impulses of his pre 
dominating feelings; when Benevolence as 
sumes the sway he is all kindnes; when Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness are excited 


he is passionate, outrageous, and violent; 
and thus he will afford a spectacle of habit- 
ual vacillation and inconsistency. If love 
of approbation and Benevolence are large 
and Firmness be small, solicitation will, 
with great difficulty, be resisted.” 


t+ 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Primitive GARDENING.—Taking the Bible 
account, it would appear that God made a 
garden before He made man; and this leads 
us to infer that a good garden must be a good 
thing. Nor does it follow that we should grow 
weeds, or apples of discord, but only such pro- 
ductions as tend to give life, health, and hap- 
piness. ; 

We also believe that it was originally in- 
tended that all men should cultivate the earth. 
One may raise root crops, another may raise 
grain, another fruits, or one may combine them 
all in one great garden. Itis no longer a curse 
for man to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. Indeed, it is an established fact in phys- 
iology that vigorous bodily exercise a portion 
of the time is indispensable to healthful condi- 
tions. Insect, reptile, animal, and man must 
work to live. Look at the industrious ant, the 
:busy bee, the active bird, yea, and even the 
‘majestic forest tree bows its head and bends 
and twists before the winds of heaven, all in 
the way of healthful ExERcrisE. §So we should 
work, and why not in a garden? We can not 
all be farmers if we would, but we can, most 





of us, have at least a rod or two of ground in 
which to plant and grow flowers, roots, and 
fruits. We can at least have a window garden, 
and raise vines, plants, and shrubs in pots, if 
nothing more. And oh, how fragrant, how 
beautiful are those roses, lilies, and begonias! 
One feels like petting each bud, sprig, and leaf. 
How graceful that twining ivy! how it climbs 
heavenward! We often hear the question, 
“Do animals reason?” and it may be asked 
with almost equal propriety, “ Do plants feel?” 

Now, when it is realized that a considerable 
part of a family’s living may be procured from 
a good garden at a trifling cost, it follows that 
it must be a matter of real economy for all who 
can to have a good garden. To facilitate this 
matter, and make it convenient for every read- 
er of this to take the necessary steps to secure 
so desirable an object, we have arranged with 
one of the best seedsmen in New York to fur- 
nish us with just what may be wanted to plant 
agarden. Vegetable and flower seeds will be 
sent by return mail, pre-paid, to any post-office 
in the United States or Territories. Ladies, 
give your husbands and sons no rest till they 
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take the necessary steps to have a garden. 
Gentlemen, secure a promise from your wives 
and daughters that they will help tend a gar- 


den if you procure the seeds and prepare the 


ground. It will bring roses to their cheeks, 
sweet breath to their lungs, and warm blood 
to their hands and feet to work in a garden. 
Instead of a task, it will soon become a real 
pleasure to plant, weed, train, water, and fer- 
tilize growing plants. In this way we com- 
mune with nature and with nature’s God. 
Blessings on the gardener! 

American Fruit in Encianp.—The Gar- 
den, of London, acknowledges the receipt of 
some apples all the way from Nebraska, “ hay- 
ing traveled 2,500 miles before arriving at the 
seaboard, whence they were shipped to Eng- 
land, and still, as is not unusual with apples 
from America, in as good condition as if just 
carefully picked from the tree by hand.” Spe- 
cial reference is made to their “firmness of 
flesh, good flavor, and high brilliant color,” 
and the notice is concluded with this statement 
and prediction : “ Covent Garden was last win- 
ter largely supplied with its best apples from 
the State of New York, and it is not improb- 
able that before another generation has passed 
away, the orchards of the United States will 
be able to supply, and supply easily, the fruit- 
less regions of the North, and make up every 
deficiency of fruit arising in Europe from frost, 
bad years, and other causes.” Here is practi- 
ca] encouragement to our pomologists, and, in- 
deed, no fears may be entertained by those 
who raise fruits of good quality of not finding 
sale for them. 

CarRE oF Horses’ Feet.—Few men who 
handle horses give proper attention to their 
feet and legs. Especially is this the case on 
farms, Much time is spent in rubbing, brush- 
ing, and smoothing the hair on the sides and 
hips, but it is seldom the feet are properly ex- 
amined. The feet of a horse need as much at- 
tention as the body. All the grooming that 
can be done will not avail anything if the horse 
is forced to stand where his feet will be made 
filthy, for in a short time his feet will become 
disordered and perhaps diseased, and then the 
legs will get badly out of order, and with bad 
feet and bad legs there is not much else of the 
horse fit for anything. Stable prisons generally 
are terribly severe on the feet and legs of 
horses, and unless these buildings can afford a 
dry, clean room, where a horse can walk 
around, lie down, or roll over, they are not 
half so healthful and comfortable to the horse 
as the pasture. 





DIVERSIFIED AGRICULTURE. — A Georgian 
farmer says that he has found that diversified 
agriculture paid him best. He had twenty-five 
acres in turnips. His premium acre produced 
1,552 bushels, but the average was 1,000 bush- 
els per acre. He planted two pounds of seed 
per acre, three feet apart, on a clover sod. He 
used 1,500 pounds of South Carolina phosphate, 
and 4,000 bushels of stable manure. He broke 
up the ground ten inches deep, and turned - 
over the sod in June. He found clover and 
cow peas excellent fertilizers. 

TwE OccuPATION FOR IDLE Boys.—A con- 
temporary, in noticing the swarms of idle and 
mischievous boys that frequent our larger cities 
and furnish so many grounds of annoyance 
to the law and order abiding, very justly re- 
marks: ‘ 

“ Possibly no problem of all the vexatious 
list tries the judgment of law-makers so se- 
verely as that of holding in check the incipi- 
encies of crime. To put boys under the prop- 
er repression and render it permanently whole- 
some, is the object of constant solicitude to all 
thinking, conscientious men. It is not enough 
that you establish places of detention, when, 
for a time, all excesses may be checked and 
tendencies carefully restrained. You must 
combine an atmosphere of kindness and con- 
fidence, which shall move the better instinct 
of the immature culprits. Instead of forcing 
the boys into uncongenial trades, give all of 
them the free training of agricultural pursuits. 
There is nothing better for the development 
of mind and muscle at such an age than the 
wholesome labor of the farm and garden. 
Five hundred boys could be very profitably 
employed in the cultivation of a great farm 
under municipal control. Boys, as a general 
thing, revolt from the binding necessities of 
trades, and it would be a wise economy to put 
them to the free work of the farm.” 

PLANTING OrcHARDs.—If it is designed to 
plant out an orchard, the land should be well 
and deeply plowed, and, if possible, subsoiled. 
If necessity imposes the choosing of a location 
which is not a favorable one, from the charac- 
ter of the soil, as regards fertility, some pains 
should be taken to improve it. To do this 
well, rotted compost or bone dust may be used, 
or all or either of these, with such additional 
supplies of ashes as may be procurable. Plow 
under, and mingle as well with the top soil as 
possible. Do not use fresh green manure. If 
you have no other, it will be preferable to 
plant your trees and use the manure as a top- 
dressing afterward. Decide upon the varieties 
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and the proportions you intend planting, send 
your orders in time to the nursery, and do not 
depend upon any chance tree-peddler to take 
your order. These are not the proper persons 
to buy from, much less to make selections of 
kinds for you, even if they send you what they 
protess.— Exchange. 

Tue toad is a useful animal to the farmer 
and trucker. He makes a trap of his tongue, 
which catches insects very rapidly and are 
swallowed. Old planks left in different parts 
of the garden will afford them a shelter, and 
with a little care toads will increase rapidly. 

THE evident decline in potato production 
has caused a marked feeling of anxiety in 
British agricultural circles, as is evidenced by 
the recent action of leading Englishmen with 
regard, to it. 

A committee, consisting of Lord Cathcart, 


+64 








Mr. C. Whitehead, Mr. Jabez Turner, Mr 
Wakefield, Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. J. Bowen. 
Jones, Mr. W. Carruthers, F.L.S., and Mr, J, 
Algernon Clarke, appointed by the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society to carry into effect the sug. 
gestions of the judges of the potato disease 
essays, held a meeting at Hanover Square, 
They recommended the Council to offer three 
prizes of $500 each for disease-proof potatoes, 
Of these, samples will be distributed among 
growers in many different parts of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland ; and the produce 
of potatoes which resist disease during the first 
year’s trial will be tested for two years longer, 
With a view of encouraging the production of 
new varieties, handsome prizes are to be offered 
also for disease-proof sorts raised from potato 
plums, to enter into competition in the spring 
of 1879. [Why not try our Early Vermont?] 





7eo 


WISDOM. 


Books, like friends, should be few and well- 
chosen. 

Virtue is the race which God has set man to 
run, and happiness is the goal, which none can 
arrive at till he hath finished his course with honor. 

Tue Persians say of noisy, unreasonable talk: 
“T hear the sound of the millstone, but I see no 
meal.” 

From the experience of others learn wisdom ; 
and correct thy faults by their failings. 

THE money you earn yourself is much brighter 
and sweeter than any you get out of dead men’s 
coffers. 

Tue greatest of wisdom is contentment with a 
little; a contented mind is a hidden treasure, and 
a sure guard against trouble. 

DioceNnes being asked who were the noblest 
men in the world, replied, Those who despise 
riches, glory, pleasure, and, lastly, life; who over- 
come the contrary of all those things, poverty, 
infamy, pain, and death, bearing them with an 
undaunted mind. And Socrates being asked what 
true nobility was, answered, Temperance of mind 


and body. 
——_ +0 —_—__ 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 








PEop.e still advertise “ for a good girl to cook.” 

“Samo, what is dar dat nebber was, nebber can 
be, and nebber will be?” “I dunno, Cesar. I 
gibs it up.’’ “Why, chile, a mouse’s nest in a 
cat's ear.’’ 





A TRAVELER, on his arrival in the city, stopped 
for a moment to examine a coat hanging in front 
of a clothing store, when the proprietor rushed 
out and asked: ‘‘Wouldn’t you try on some 
coats?” ‘I dunno but I would,” responded the 
traveler, consulting his time-killer; and he went 
in and began to work. No matter how often he 
found his fit, he called for more coats, and after 
he had tried on thirty, he looked at his watch, 
again resumed his own garment, and walked off, 
saying, ‘‘I won’t charge a ceut for what I’ve 
done. If I’m ever around this way again, and 
you’ve got any more coats to try on, I'll doalll 
can to help you.” 

THE epitaph of a “‘ Resurrectionist :” 

** Here lies an honest man, my brothers, 
Who raised himself by raising others. 
Anxious his friends from soil to save, 

His converse still was with the grave, 
To rescue from the tomb his mission, 
He took men off to the physician ; 

And strove that all whom death releases, 
Should rest, if not in peace, in pieces. 
So here he waits his resurrection, 

In hopes his life may bear dissection.” 

Vanity.—The owner of a new mustache was 
on the down train yesterday morning. He gave 
up all his attention to his lip. First he would 
push the contents upward, and then stroke them 
downward. Again he would pull out the ends, 
and go through motions calculated to make it part 
in the middle, Finally a bushy-bearded man ins 
seat opposite leaned across the aisle, and observed, 
in a friendly whisper, yet loud enough to be heard 
through the car; “‘Don’t you want to get one or 
two good hairs to breed from?”? [We know 4 
young man with a mustache, and that is pretty 
much all there is of him.] 
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A QUACK PHRENOLOGIST. 
O make a good “ take off,” the artist must 
represent life as it is. He may exaggerate 
and still keep probabilities in view, and show up 
his victim in a ridiculous light. We take the 
above from a German almanac, published in 
Philadelphia. The artist represents a pompous 





“Professor” astonishing the old 
lady by representing the child as 
a very remarkable being ; and that 
she may expect some time to find 
him elevated to the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States. The 
mother may be supposed to ex- 
claim, “ Dew tell!” or “Sakes 
alive!” “You don’t say so!” 
After which the “ professor” 
pockets the fee, and turns to ad- 
mire himself in the mirror. It 
is believed by many that phre- 
) nologists “flatter,” and it may 
be so in some instances. There 
are counterfeits in this as in law, 
medicine, and theology ; but an 
honest phrenologist will tell the 
truth, in kindness, whether it 
please or displease. There is a 
marked difference, however, be- 
tween flattery—which is false— 
and encouragement, which may 
not always be seen by those who are not dis- 
criminating. One may be over-confident, and 
need much restraint; another may be so self- 
distrusting as to need encouraging, even push- 
ing forward. We hope artists —comic and 
others—will continue to give attention to Phre- 
nology and phrenologists, and thus help to 
keep it before the people. 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
contributions for ‘* What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.) 





Eo | Our Correspondents. 


Tne PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary. postage is provided by the writ- 
Ss. 7 waite chould vir F mare ry rey. - 

post-o, 8 expect a 'y, in- 
close the return ~) fone poww preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will n 

Questions oF “ aicaien INTEREST” ONLY 
tll be answered in this department. ~7~ one — 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be SS 
¥ a correspondent shall expect us to give him benefit 
@& an early consideration. 








TELEGRAPHY.—In rep ply to many in- 
quiries on this subject, we would state, in the lan- 
guage of a telegraph organ published in this city, 
that to become proficient in the business of tele- 
graphy requires constant, laborious practice for 
about three or four hours a day during the period 
of about one year. At the end of that time a can- 





we 


didate who has followed this course may be con- 
sidered capable of taking a first-class position in 
an office. This is the case with most men, but of 
course there are exceptions, and often disappoint- 
ment attends every effort of individuals to master 
the art. Then, again, plenty of operators have 
acquired proficiency in six months’ hard work, 
but such cases are rare. Asa rule, telegraph op- 
erators are either village-bred or have graduated 
from the ranks of the messenger boys who are em- 
ployed in every large city office, in numbers ranging 
from ten toa hundred. Operators are, in general, 
young men, and if their ages were averaged and 
compared with those of other professional men, 
they would undoubtedly be found to be the most 
youthful class, The reason for this can be easily 
explained. A boy can become a messenger in a 


_ telegraph office at the age of twelve years, and 


after spending from one to three or four years ir 
this branch of the business the way is open to 
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promotion, especially if he bea bright, actite boy. 
Operators’ salaries range from $30 to $40 a month 
up to $120. The inferior class are never up to the 
standard of men fit to fill positions in city offices, 
and their employment is obtained in the service 
of railroad companies, or as holders of branch 
offices in hotels, ete., where business is very slack. 

Women are becoming more and more generally 
employed in this branch of industry, and we re- 
gard them as well fitted to pursue it. 


Dors Gop Answer Prayer ?—Does 
God govern this world by general and inflexible 
laws, and has He made such provisions for the 
welfare of man in his constitution and adaptation 
to his surroundings in this state of existence as 
divine goodness and wisdom would dictate? or, 
has He withheld some of the means of human 
happiness which He grants as special favors in 
answer to prayer? Is it rational to believe that 
the smallest degree of the weal of humanity de- 
_ on the capricious prayers of mortals who 

now not their own wants nor can comprehend 
the simplest designs of the omniscient Ruler they 
supplicate? Do men seek physical blessings, such 
as health and financial prosperity, by prayer, and 
expect to obtain these — in obedience to the 
laws provided for their acquisition? Or do they, 
when they violate any physical law, endeavor to 
avert the natural consequences of such transgres- 
sion by supplicating God to suspend in their be- 
half the pre-existing relation between a particular 
cause and its effect? Where does inexorable na- 
ture cease, and the dispensations of a Providence 
influenced by prayer begin? If this is a subject 
which may be elucidated by investigation, will 
the JOURNAL or some of its thinking readers ad- 
vance some thoughts on it? 

Ans. A law-maker is above and superior to the 
thing made, may modify, alter, amend, or repeal 
any law at his will. The finite mind of man may 
not comprehend the infinite. It may learn much, 
but, it is presumed, however much it may learn 
there will be vastly more above and beyond its 
possible reach which it may not know. Prayer 
comes of Hope, and is based on or grows out of 
man’s moral sentiments; animals have no moral 
sentiments, and they do not pray. Hope is heav- 
enly; hopelessness is the opposite, We may cul- 
tivate either state or condition. ‘‘God helps those 
who help themselves.”” No sane or full-devel- 
oped mind doubts the efficacy of prayer.—Epb. 


Passions or Yours.—How are they 
to be governed ? 

Ans. First, parents must govern theirs, and their 
example will be worth something. Then, “line 
upon line,” and “‘ precept upon precept”’ will be 
necessary. Children are to be taught self-denial, 
to govern their appetite, temper, lusts, etc. 
Those who are properly trained become self-regu- 
lating; those who are not, make life a failure. 


Wenppine Rixe.—Why on the fourth 
finger ? 

Ans. We are informed that one reason why the 
wedding ring is put upon the fourth finger of the 
woman’s left hand is because, in the original form- 
ulary of marriage (in the Latin Church ?), it was 


- particulars. 








placed first on the top of the thumb, with the 
words, “In the name of the Father;” then on 
the next finger, with, “And of the Son;” thep 
on the middle finger, with, ‘“‘ And of the Holy 
Ghost;” and finally on the fourth, with the 
** Amen.” 

CnEcKERS AND CuEss.—What organs 
are required to enable one to play chess or check. 
ers? Ans. Locality, Eventuality, Form, Order, 
Calculation, Constructiveness, Firmness, and Cop- 
tinuity. 

BrpativeNnEss.—I see the organ of 
Bibativeness named with the other phrenological 
organs in your new descriptive. chart, but do not 
see its locality. Where is it located from some 
other organ ? 


Ans. It is located in front of Alimentiveness, 
and makes the organ, as it were, seem wide, far- 
ther forward than Alimentiveness usually reaches, 


Sexr-InstrucTion IN PHRENOLOGY, 
—Please give a plan by which I may acquire a 
knowledge of Phrenology without a teacher. 

Ans, The best “plan”? we can give is that set 
forth at length in “‘ Tae StupENT’s Set,” con- 
sisting of the phrenological bust, and the best 
text-books. : 

Crvit Encrxeertnc.—Will you please 
name the best school in civil engineering in the 
United States ? as [ wish to attend the best. Can 
you tejl me anything about the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Troy, N. Y.? 

Ans, The Polytechnic at Troy, N. Y., is prob- 
ably the best. Address, Prof. Charles Drown, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., for 


Is O. 8. Fowler still living? If not, 
at what age did he die? 

Ans. We are unable to answer this question. 
Commentators are not all agreed as to what con- 
stitutes death. 

Pareno.tocy at Home.—Dancine.— 
F. V., Corpus Christi, asks: What do you think 
about dancing? Do you think it is wrong? 
What does the Bible say about it? 

Ans. We think it good exercise, a social accom- 
plishment, and if it were done by day instead of 
by night, and at home with friends instead of in 
taverns and drinking saloons, with blacklegs, 
drunkards, and libertines, there would be less 
danger of harm. The normal exercise of all the 
organs of body and mind is acceptable to Him who 
made all things; but abnormal or perverted action 
of any part is bad. We, however, are not aware 
of any law requiring anybody to dance. If some 
of the time now spent in educating the heels were 
spent in educating the hands in something useful, 
it would no doubt be just as well. As to what 
the Bible says about it, we beg to refer you to the 
Book itself. You will find something about 
“ dancing for joy,” see Psalms cxlix. 3; Jeremiah 
xxxi. 13; Lamentations v. 15; Judges, xxi. 31, ete. 

Other questions, deferred for want of space, will be 
answered in our next. 
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Boston Gossip oF a Goop Sort.— 
A correspondent writing—not for publication— 
touches several points of general interest, and we 
take the liberty to quote: 

Evans has been hung. Several more need what 
will bencfit them, and society more. The new 
year seems to have brought many murders. In 
most instances rum is the cause, and the murder- 
ersand murdered foreigners. And yet our Ger- 
mans want us to adopt their beer-drinking cus- 
toms, and the Irish their whisky. We can not 
and live asa nation. Ohio’s praying bands seem 
to be doing much good. We shall have them 
here soon. Mr. Mowatt’s article in Science of 
Health on the Irish is not calculated for the lati- 
tude of Boston or New York. Statistics compiled 
here will not show the Irish in so favorable a light. 
Full eighty per cent. of our convicts and occupants 
of alms-houses are either of Irish birth or parent- 
age. They are as lazy with us as the negro is said 
to be in the South. Very many, on the approach 
of winter, go to the office of the Board of Direct- 
ors for Public Institutions, and want to be sent to 

, the alms-house, and others steal or commit some 
offense, in consequence of which they are provid- 
ed with board and shelter for the winter. The 
city of Boston has lately completed the purchase 
of a lot of Jand in the southern part of the city for 
asite for a new poor-house. $75,000 have already 
been paid for the land and buildings on the estate, 
and it is proposed to erect a structure sufficiently 
large to accommodate 1,000 persons. It is a ques- 
tion in my mind whether the erection of such very 
good accommodations for the paupers does not 
increase the number, and I am more than half in- 
clined to believe that every inducement held out 
but adds to the number of those the steady, thrifty, 
and temperate classes are obliged to support. 
[You ‘are right.] I sent you the other day a report 
of our Chief of Police. The figures therein are 
very instructive, especially those found under the 
head of, ““A Ten Years’ Review of Crime.”” You 
will see that Boston is growing better rather than 
worse; that there are 300 less rum shops than a 
year ago, 500 less than two years ago; that the 
arrests for drunkenness are fen per cent, less in the 
last two years than they were in the previous two. 
Our rummies are trying to turn the law, but they 
can not. They want their business made legal; 
nothing under heaven can make it respectable, if 
heaven can. Numerous hearings have been had, 
but the class of evidence introduced is of the most 
worthless kind; many men telling downright 
falsehoods, but we can not expect anything better 
from one engaged in a business against which the 
curses of the Bible are directed. Rum takes away 
&man’s pride, honesty, and, in short, every senti- 
ment the legitimate effects of whose influence 
tend to nobleness of soul. How sad to think of 











that army of wives and children who are dreading, 
with a horror equaling in its intensity that of a 
wicked man at the approach of death, the coming 
home of drunken husbands and parents! Are we, 
whom a kind Providence has given fathers who 
touched, tasted, and handled not the accursed 
thing, half thankful enough for that inestimable 
blessing of a Christian father? Life is too short 
in which to do our duty to our Maker for such 
blessings. I see or hear almost every day some 
case of hardship that need not have been had it 
not been for the damning rum shop, and it is my 
earnest desire that my soul may be always filled 
with that kind and degree of hatred which we are 
commanded to have against this demon which 
leadeth to death. The Siamese twin of the rum- 
shop is the apothecary shop. Here in W—— (near 
Boston) the worst place for the sale of liquor was 
the apothecary’s shop. He was notified that if he 
did not stop the sale he would be cleanc * out, and 
he promised to, as he did not want to be .xposed. 

The model Governor in the United States is 
ours. W. B. WASHBURN not only has opinions on 
moral questions, but expresses them, however 
much the party leaders desire silence. He knows 
that where our prohibitory law has beem impar- 
tially executed, that more than has ever been 
claimed for it has been the result. For instance, 
New Bedford has a population of 25,000, and only 
needs six or eight police officers, and has no 
places where they sell openly, and but very few 
where they sell secretly, and as fast as these are 
discovered they are closed; and yet New Bedford 
never increased in wealth so much as when the 
law was thoroughly enforced. 

The estimates are coming in from the depart- 
ments, and they all call for more money than 
usual, and I am afraid their requests will be grant- 
ed by the City Council, and taxes increased at a 
fearful rate. Our city is pressing work on the 
“burnt district;’’ our payments, when the con- 
templated work is done, can not be less than six 
and three-quarter millions. 


A Pastor’s Trestrwony.—Mrkr. 8. R. 
WELLs: I presume you have many opinions as to 
the excellency of your JourNaL. Yet I must say 
a few words concerning it—what it is not. Itis 
not a work that aims to feed the mind on wild 
romance. It is not to be laid away that the chil- 
dren will not see it. It is not poison to the mind 
of the young or old. It does not encourage vice 
by the promulgati™n of crime. It does not deal 
in soap-bubble theories or flights of the imagina- 
tion. It does not feed bones to babies, nor sugar- 
coat just to get you to take them. What it is: 
Something for all, for all in the house, in the of- 
fice, in the shop; for the minister, doctor, lawyer, 
farmer. It is alive, and deals with live, practical 
questions in a clear, lucid, concise, forcible man- 
ner. It treats on facts; it hits the mark. It un- 
derstands that a pound of wool is as heavy asa 
pound of lead, but doesn’t kill half as quick. In 
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comparison with many other works, it reminds 
one very much of the boy who was trying to chop 
a knot out of a log. He was striking all around 
it. His father at last said to him, “Strike the 
knot, my boy.” A good blow or two on the knot 
and the work was accomplished. The JourNaL, 


in our opinion, “ strikes the knot.” 
J. T. M’CARTNEY, 


Pastor M. E. Church, Weston, W. Va., Jan. 27, 74. 


SpiriruaALisM—VIEws OF A Lapy Ex- 
PERIMENTER. — Some time ago, two friends of 
mine were declared to be spirit mediums ; I had 
heard much of Spiritualism, and this was my first 
opportunity to investigate the mystery. In the 
first séance I satisfied myself that the table was 
moved by no visible agency. Then I asked ques- 
tions through the medium, to which it tapped in 
response.a certain number of times in designating 
yes orno. Then I began to question as to the 
truth of that source of enlightenment; and after 
testing it long and faithfully, found that it was 
correct about as often as it was incorrect. I be- 
came convinced that if the sin of deception was 
made up in the mystery, its origin was sin; there- 
fore, God could not approve it, and, consequently, 
it was a device of the evil one. My friends often 
laugh at me when I express this opinion; but I 
am none the less in earnest. 

For a long time I amused myself by “‘ cross-ques- 
tioning the table,’ as I called it, and enjoyed 
much healthful laughter at the droll mistakes it 
made in answering my various questions. The 
table would not move for the persuasions of the 
best mediums if I so much as touched it with a 
finger; and on being questioned as to the cause of 
this peculiarity, testified that I treated the subject 
with contempt, in attributing evil to the adminis- 
tering spirits. I felt (say what you please) that I 
had greatly offended the evil power that moved 
the table; I generally spoke of it in light terms 
of ridicule, for I feared that many of the wonder- 
ing minds around me would be led away. 

The strange evidences of this Spiritualism are 
as hard for one, who has once yielded, to turn a 
deaf ear to, as it is to the roaring of a lion ; indeed, 
it is like thunder to some,and they can hear nothing 
else, for the storm of the roaring grows louder, 
till they are into the rapids and over the cataract 
into eternity—with whom? Not with God, for 
they lived in defiance uf Him when they trusted 
to the “spirits of their dead” and others to lead 
them, instead of looking withgan eye of faith to 
the God who made them. 

I am glad that the Rev. Dr. John Hall has writ- 
ten such a good paper on Spiritualism; I am will- 
ing to believe his theory. I wish he would, in his 
wisdom, reconcile the two opinions, for I am very 
much attached to the belief that it is in some 
close way connected with the powers of darkness. 
It is of Satan’s cunning to take advantage of 
man’s ignorance, and use as an instrument against 
God what God had made, as a free agent, with the 





power to stand against everything but heaven—ay 
power was given man except the power of God, 
The possession of the mysterious power to infiy. 
ence the mind is the only stronghold the devil hag 
had from the beginning; and I believe God is wey 
pleased to see that man is discovering that secret 
in his composition, which the devil has known go 
well and man has been so slow to learn. Certainly 
the first deception was practiced on the human mind 
by the serpent through the means s0 very ably ex- 
plained by the Rev. Dr. Hall, in the October num. 
ber of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and ever 
since that deplorable day that powerful clairyoy. 
ance has been mesmerizing the human mind fg 
order to subdue that spiritual part of man that 
alone can resist the evil one. CAMP, 


“ FoLttow rour Nosz.”—Rev. G. W. 
Powell, of Baltimore, has just been re-elected 
pastor of the Universalist church, Baltimore, bya 
unanimous vote, with a salary of $4,000 a year, 
From the press of the ‘Monumental City” we 
find that Mr. Powell went to that parish a year 
ago, and found it ina drooping condition. Being 
a live, strong, broad-minded man, indorsing all 
good, he at once infused into the old -fogy ele 
ment a new magnetism and a new life. His 
church is now far too small to hold the crowds 
that gather there. From a special correspondent 
we have some notes of his last Sunday evening 
lecture, upon the trite subject, ‘Follow your 
Nose,” as follows: ‘*The lecture opened with 
some mention of different classes of the nose— 
each class distinctively indicative of traits of 
character, some worthy to be cultivated, others 
not. The Roman nose, from time ancient to mod- 
ern, has been the significant representative of 
a brave, courageous soul, a nature full of power, 
full of progress, and success. The ancient artists’ 
best models of manly beauty and vigor presented 
a lurge, long nose. The Grecian nose was a clear 
index to a nature replete with refinement, puri- 
ty, and all the best ennobling virtues the bu- 
man heart is capable of sustaining. He referred 
pleasantly to the Jewish nose, to the inquisitive 
nose, that is dangerous to follow, as it will lead into 
other people’s affairs, and sundry temptations not 
compatible with a high standard of man or wo- 
manhood. His terse remarks upon the toper-nose 
were particularly suggestive to genteel drinkers, 
fashionable tipplers, and young men who some 
times follow their noses into saloons, but are 
wholly unable to follow it out. The entire lecture 


was a phrenological exponent of the Godly ele-- 


ments within the human heart that are safe to 
cultivate and live by. The claim that the nose 
was one of the strongest indices of character was 
ably sustained by the bright thoughis, the logical 
arguments, and beautiful language of the — 
The people of Baltimore are evidently refreshed 
with this baptism of new ideas drawn from na- 
ture. ‘The world will hear more of 8. W. Powell; 
he is too strong a man to be kept “‘ under a bush- 
el,” and will ‘‘follow his nose” through life to 
the credit of himself and his doctrines.” L. 
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In this department are given the titles and prices of 
guch New Books as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 








Tae Overtanp Monrtaty, devoted to 
the development of the vaeoeny = $4a year. San 
Francisco: John H. Carmany & Co., Publishers. 


The Overland sustains the high reputation which 
it has won in the past, and promises to enlarge 
upon its sphere of usefulness. Among the con- 
tributors to the present volume are Professor D. 
C. Gilman, President of University of California; 
Professors John and Joseph Le Conte; Professor 
George Davidson, and W. H. Dall; Professor T. 
D. Whitney, of the California Geological Survey ; 
Robt. E. C. Stearns, the Conchologist; Capt. C. 
M. Scammon, of the Revenue Marine Service; 
Mr. John Muir; Mr. Stephen Powers, and many 
of the best writers in the country. We regarded 
the experiment of publishing a first-class literary 
magazine in California as of doubtful success, but 
it has become a success every way, and a credit to 
the country. The Overland considers every ma- 
terial interest of the wonderful West, and is its 
best exponent. —_—_ 

Tue Nationa Temperance ORaror. 
A New and Concise Collection of Prose and 
Poetical Articles and Selections for Public 
Meetings, Addresses, and Recitations, together 
with a Series of Dialogues. Designed for the 
Use of all Temperance Workers and Speakers, 
Divisions, Lodges, Juvenile ee Socie- 
ties, Schools, etc. Edited by Miss L. Penny. 
One vol., 12mo; pp. 288; cloth. Price, $1. 
New York: National Temperance Society. 

Just the thing for beginners. All young men 
should learn to speak in public, and what better 
subject on which to practice than that of Temper- 
ance? Here are the materials ready made. The 
book contains fifty-two excellent prose articles; 
ninety choice poems, and a series of thirty inter- 
eating dialogues. — 

More Yate Lectures.—Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher has delivered his third series of 
Yale Lectures on Preaching before the theolog- 
ical students at Yale. These ere the latest under 
the Lyman Beecher Lectureship, and are undoubt- 
edly the most important utterances Mr. Beecher 
has ever made, as this serics is on the doctrines of 
the Bible. It is very generally thought that Mr. 
Beecher is not strictly sound on all orthodox ques- 
tions ; and from his introductory remarks it would 
be inferred that he has now given to the world 
views on some of the vital doctrines which he 
now hardly accepts. This would be gathered also 
from the fact that his two former courses have 
been reported by common reporters, but -for this 
course Mr. Beecher insisted on having Mr. Ellin- 
wood, who has reported his sermons for seventeen 
years, and is, in fact, the only man that ever did 








report Mr. Beecher fully and correctly ; and from 
the further fact that he insisted this year that if 
any report be given with his approval, ic should be 
full and verbatim. His full course of twelve lec- 
tures, as reported by Mr. Ellinwood, and revised 
by, or under the direction of, Mr. Beecher, appears 
this year in The College Courant, the large, official 
college weekly, published at New Haven, Conn. 
The subscription price of the paper is $3 a year; 
any one can secure the three months’ numbers, 
containing all of Beecher’s lectures, for $1. 
Surrotk County, New York. Histor- 
ical and Descriptive Sketches of its Towns, Vil- 
lages, Hamlets, Scenery, Institutions, and Im- 
portant Enterprises. With an Historical Outline 
of Long Island from its first Settlemeot by Eu- 
ropeans. By Richard M. Bayles. One vol., 
12mo; pp. 434; cloth. Price, $2. Published 
by the author, Port Jefferson, L. I., New York. 
An historical reference book. Old and young 
Long Islanders will be thankful for so much real 
information. —_— 


Tue Exocutionist’s Manvat, No. 2, 
comprising New and Popular Readings, Recita- 
tions, Declamations, Dialogues, Tableaux, etc., 
etc. Edited by J. W. Shoemaker, A.M,, Con- 
dnetor of the Elocutionist’s Department in the 
Schoolday Magazine, Principal of the Philadel- 
= Institute of Elocution and the Languages, 

rofessor of Elocution in the Wagner Free In- 
stitute of Science, Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Waynesburg College, etc. One vol., 13mo; 

BP, 193; muslin. Price, 75 cents. Philadelphia: 

. W. Daughaday & Co. 

A good investment for those seeking the best 
models. Were a copy presented to every youth 
in America, we should have a crop of young ora- 
tors. Then why not? —— 


Tuer Catuotic Wortp, a Monthly Mag- 
azine of General Literature and Science. Oc- 
tavo; pp. 140. Terms, $5 a year, in advance,. 
New York: The Catholic Publication House. 


The number for January, 1874, is No. 106, volume: 


XVIII., and contains its usual amount of reading,. 
consisting of serial stories, of which two are eon- 
eluded in this number, and essays on Roman 
Catholicism, ete. A paper on Madame de Stalg 
closes with the following: ‘French annals furnish: 
a study, almost unique, of womanly virtues, and 
yet by their brilliancy, wit, and conversance with 
public affairs were fitted to be the advisers of rul- 
ers and statesmen. We are very far from wishing: 
to see the sex drawn out of their proper sphere,, 
but when by natural and acquired talents they 
evince a vocation for affuirs of State, we think that 
Governments may wisely accept their counsel, and 
that their services are worthyof permanent rec- 
ord.” [What a concession to woman! woman, the 
mother of the human race! Well, let us be thank- 
ful for so much.] od 


Tue Wuire Rost. By Mary J. Hedges, 
One vol., 12mo; pp. 320; cloth. Price, $1.26. 
New York: National Temperance Association. 


A beautiful story, well adapted to Sunday-school 
libraries. 
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A small poster under the following 
title is issued by the National Temperance Soci- 
ety, New York: ‘ Advertisement of the Honest 
Rumeeller—As it Should Be!’? Then comes the 
Advertisement, as follows: *‘ Friends and Neigh- 
bors: Having just opened a commodious shop for 
the sale of ‘ Liquid Fire,’ I embrace this early op- 
portunity of informing you that, on Saturday next, 
I shall commence the business of making drunk- 
ards, paupers, and beggars for the sober, industri- 
ous, and respectable portion of the community 
to support. I shall deal in ‘ familiar spirits’ which 

_will excite men to deeds of riot, ete. 1 will cause 
mothers to forget their offspring, and cruelty take 
the place of love. I will sometimes even corrupt 
the ministers of religion, etc. The spirit trade is 
lucrative, etc. I have a license, and if I do not 
bring these evils upon you, somebody else will. I 
live in a land of liberty. I have purchased the 
right to DEMOLISH the character, shorten lives, etc. 
I pledge myself to do all I have herein promised.” 
The above extracts from the poster show its char- 
acter. —_ 

Arxansas.— The State Legislature 
did a wise thing when it passed an Act ordering a 
third edition of 25,000 copies of Mr. James P. 
Henry’s excellent book, in pamphlet form, en- 
titled, 

RESOURCES OF THE STATE OF ARKANSAS, with 
description of counties, railroads, mines, schools, 
etc., and is sold at 50 cents a copy by James P. 
Henry, Little Rock, Ark. 

Would the reader know all about the soil, cli- 
mate, rivers, hot springs, fruits, crops, forests, 
minerals, stock-growing, manufactures, and how 
to reach that young, rich, and enterprising State, 
let him secure a copy of this book. 


Tue Doms Trarror: A Story of “ Kee 
ing Alive by Stimulants.” By Margaret E. Wil- 
mer. One vol., 12mo; pp. 332; muslin. Price, 
$1.35. New York: National Temperance 8o- 
ciety. 

A capital temperance story, written and pub- 
lished in the excellent taste of this most useful 
society. The book should be placed in every Sun- 
day-school, district-school, and household library, 
aceessible to all who read. 


Tue New Cuurcu ALMANAC FOR 1874. 
Octavo. Price, 15 cents. Chicago: Weller & 
Metcalf. 


Worth twice the money to those interested in 
Swedenborgianism. 
Tue Attantic Atmanac, 1874. Large 

octavo; pp. 80. Price, 50cents. Boston: Jamcs 

R. Osgood & Co. 

As usual, this issué of the Atlantic Almanac has 
a table of most attractive reading matter, inter- 
mingled with numerous illustrations of the choic- 
est character. — 

Tue American Burtper. When this 
journal was started in Chicago a few years ago, we 
were delighted, supposing we were to have some- 








ae 





thing like the Lonpon BuILpER, which is a most 
worthy publication. But we confess to a sad dig 
appointment. After struggling for a time in Chi. 
cago, living mainly on advertisements, it was re 
moved to New York, where it is now published, 
It has something like sixteen pages of reading 
matter—including its own business * puffs ’—ang 
Sourteen pages of advertisements! Is not that busi- 
ness smartness? We presume its circulation to 
be small, and hence must derive its support from 
those who are willing to contribute, in the way of 
paying for advertising in its pages. To makes 
good magazine requires something besides “‘ brass” 
and a broken-down preacher. 


Joun P. Furniss, M.D., of Selma, 
Ala., has written an essay on the Anatomical and 
Physiological Peculiarities of the Negro, read be 
fore the Dallas County Medical Association. We 
shall look for a copy of this essay with consider- 
able interest. —_— 


Temperance Tracts.—A High Fenee, 
of Fifteen Bars, which the Rumseller Builds 
Between Himself and Heaven. By the author 
of ** Lunarius.”’ 

Tue Turone or InrQuity; or, Sustaining Evil 
by Law. A Discourse in behalf of a Law Pro- 
hibiting the Traffic in Intoxicating Drinks. By 
Albert Barnes. 

SuPPRESSION OF THE LIQUOR TRaFFic. A Prize 
Essay. By Rev. H. D. Kitchel, D.D. 

DreaM OF THE RUMSELLER’S Wire. Influence 
and Effects of Social Drinking Usages Among 
Women. By Stephen Smith, M.D. 

THE CRIMINALITY OF DRUNKENNESS Judged by 
the Laws of Nature. By Elisha Harris, M.D. 
Tue RELATIONS OF DRUNKENNESS TO CRIME. By 

the same. 

Wuy we Oppose THE TraFrFic. By Rev. A 
Sutherland. 

Published by the National Temperance Associa- 
tion, New York. Send fifty cents or a dollar and 


secure a quantity to give away. 


Mr. Henry Cary Batrp has recently 
published, in pamphlet form, the following, a 
10 cents each: 

LETTERS ON THE Crisis, the Currency, and the 
Credit System. 

Tue PRESENT SITUATION, and How it should be 
Met; A Temporary Loan the Remedy; Impos 
sibility of Specie Payments; Advantages to the 
People from Three Sixty-five Convertibles, by 

Judge Kelly. 

THE Fisaxcns: Views of the Hon. William D. 
Kelly, M.C., Oct. 30th, 1873 snd Nov. 4th, 1873. 
In letters to the Philadelphia press. Copies 
sent first post on receipt of price. 


MANUAL oF MyrtHo.oey. For the Use of 
Schools, Art Students, and general readers. Found- 
ed on the Works of Petiscus, Preller, and Welcker. 
By Alexander 8. Murray, Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. With 
35 plates on toned paper, representing 76 mytho- 
logical subjects. 12mo; cloth extra. $3.—Scr. 

Nuaw ENGLAND: a Hand-book for Travelers; 
with the Western and Northern borders, from 
New York to Quebec. $2.—Os. 
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